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Administration of Gerald R. Ford 
PRESIDENTIAL DOCUMENTS 


Week Ending Friday, April 9, 1976 





THE PRESIDENT’S 
NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
APRIL 2, 1976 


Held at Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Tue Presment. Thank you very much, Mr. Thompson 
[Jack Thompson, president, Milwaukee Press Club]. 
If I could take one minute. 

Flying out here this morning, I learned that the Depart- 
ment of Labor issued some more good economic news. 
They indicated that the unemployment figure went down 
again for the month of March to 7.5 percent. I ask you 
to compare that with 8.9, as I recall, in May of 1975. 

The most encouraging news was the fact that this re- 
port indicates that 86,700,000 people are gainfully em- 
ployed—the highest number of people employed in the 
history of the United States—and since March of last 
year, we have added 2,600,000 more jobs in the United 
States. So, we are making real progress in reducing un- 
employment and, at the same time, increasing employ- 
ment. 

With that, I will be glad to answer any questions. 


QUESTIONS 


SCHOOL BUSING 


Q. Mr. President, I’ve got two questions, if you will. 

Milwaukee has been ordered to integrate its public 
schools. Do you have any thoughts on how to achieve 
racial integration? 

Tue Presment. Well, I have always believed that the 
constitutional right of equality must be protected by the 
courts of the land and by all other public officials. On 
the other hand, I do not believe that court-ordered, forced 
busing to achieve racial balance is the right way to get 
quality education. 


We have ample evidence that in those instances where 
it has been applied—court-ordered, forced busing—there 
has not been an increase in quality education. It is my 
belief that there is a better way to improve educational 
opportunities and, at the same time, to improve the in- 
tegration of our society as guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion. 

The Esch Amendment, which was passed by the Con- 
gress in 1974 and signed by me, provides a series of steps 
whereby we can desegregate and, at the same time, im- 
prove educational opportunity with an emphasis on the 
neighborhood schools. 

I will not pass judgment on any one court order, be- 
cause that is a responsibility of the judicial system, and 
I will, of course, under the oath of office that I took, have 
to enforce the law as decided by the courts. But if you 
want quality education, which I think we all want, court- 
ordered, forced busing is not the best remedy. 


WISCONSIN PRIMARY ELECTION 


Q. Every indication we have says that you will win in 
Wisconsin. How do you predict that you will do on April 
6? 

Tue Preswent. I always assume—and [ think it is 
true here in Wisconsin—that we will win, but I am not 
going to get in any numbers game. It is a hard battle. I 
think we have the affirmative programs and affirmative 
policies both at home and abroad, and I believe that a 
majority of the people voting in the Republican primary 
in Wisconsin will support my candidacy. 


TRUCKING INDUSTRY NEGOTIATIONS 


Q. Mr. President, in regard to the good job news, now 
there is a Teamsters strike that might cloud up the job 
picture. How long will you wait before invoking the Taft- 
Hartley Act if the talks don’t progress? 

THE Present. We are counting on the labor-man- 
agement negotiations to settle the differences. I have been 
in constant communication with the Secretary of Labor, 
Mr. Bill Usery, who is working with both labor and 
management trying to get an agreement. As a matter of 
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fact, I talked to him last night, late, and he called me this 
morning as we arrived here in Milwaukee. And no set- 
tlement has been agreed to, but progress is being made, 
and I don’t think it is advisable for me to comment as long 
as the two parties are negotiating. 

I am optimistic and hopeful and, therefore, it is my 
belief that the proper procedure is to let the negotiations 
take their course, and I think a settlement will be ac- 
complished. 


PANAMA CANAL NEGOTIATIONS 


Q. Mr. President, Governor Reagan has raised ques- 
tions about the sovereignty of the Panama Canal. Will 
you tell us who owns the Panama Canal, and who will 
own it in 10 years? 

Tue Preswent. Well, the United States made an 
agreement a good many years ago for the utilization of 
a strip of land and for the construction of a canal. The 
United States over the years has maintained the national 
security of that strip of land and the operation of that 
canal, and we have operated the canal. 

The White House, with President Johnson first, Presi- 
dent Nixon second, and myself third, has been negotiat- 
ing with the Panamanian Government to find a way to 
avoid the kind of incident that took place in 1965 where 
30 people were killed, including, as I recall, some 10 
Americans. If we can negotiate an agreement which will 
protect our right to defend that canal and to maintain 
and operate that canal, there is a possibility that an agree- 
ment will be reached. But none has yet, and it is something 
that is in the negotiating process and no further. 


SITUATION IN LEBANON 


Q. Mr. President, with Syria poised to invade 
Lebanon, there are some fears of a full-scale war erupting 
in the Mideast. How does the administration view the 
events? 

Tue Presment. The administration has taken a very 
firm position that no outside government should invade 
Syria (Lebanon). That means no government should 
move in and try to, with military force, take care of the 
situation in Syria (Lebanon). Furthermore, we have 
strongly urged a cease-fire. And 2 days ago, I sent a per- 
sonal envoy, Mr. Dean Brown, to Lebanon. He has been 
in contact with the various parties there. I believe that his 
efforts were significant in getting the cease-fire which is 
now in place, and if we can keep that cease-fire, get a 
change in the Government, I think the danger of any in- 
vasion by any party will not materialize. 

I repeat, we are against the invasion of Lebanon by 
any force. And we are seeking to get, and have helped to 
achieve, a cease-fire, which is the first constructive step to 
stabilize and to improve the situation. 


DINNER MEETING WITH JOHN CONNALLY 


Q. Mr. President, could you tell us something about 
the fruits of your conversations with Governor Connally 
last night? 

Tue Present. Governor Connally and Mrs. Con- 
nally are very good friends of Betty and mine. We have 
known them rather well for some 15 years. Over the years, 
we have always discussed politics; we have always dis- 
cussed issues, particularly national defense issues. We 
spent about 3 hours together last night. We covered those 
same subjects. We talked about politics; we talked about 
the campaign; we discussed issues. And we certainly dis- 
cussed the national defense policies, because he was a 
former Secretary of the Navy, and I was formerly on the 
Defense Appropriations Committee for 12 years, and I 
knew him then. And we both understand and, certainly, 
are knowledgeable about defense policy. But other than 
those broad comments, I think I should not say any more. 

Q. Did you in any way discuss his role in the cam- 
paign, or what he might do for you in Texas? 

THE Present. We discussed the campaign both as 
far as the country was concerned, in the primaries, as well 
as the run-off in November of this year. Governor Con- 
nally indicated to me that—something he said before— 
that he thought I would win the nomination. But other 
than that specific, I don’t think I should divulge the con- 
tent of the discussion. 


CAMPAIGN ISSUES 


Q. Mr. President, Jimmy Carter says the biggest issue 
in this campaign is restoring integrity to government; 
Morris Udall says it is jobs; Henry Jackson says it is 
détente; and, Ronald Reagan says it is eliminating the 
Federal bureaucracy. What, in your opinion, is the most 
specific, biggest issue in this campaign? 

Tue Presment. Well, the issue of integrity of govern- 
ment, I think, is settled as far as my candidacy is con- 
cerned. A House and Senate committee went into my 
background, my record in great, great depth, more than 
any other person has been investigated in the history of 
the United States. And so as far as I am concerned, I have 
a proven record of integrity as far as my own life is con- 
cerned. But from the point of view of the issues, I think 
it is the building up and the strengthening, the fortifying 
of our economy to restore the kind of permanent prosper- 
ity that we must have so that anybody who wants a job 
can have a job and, secondly, that we can get the rate of 
inflation down in the range of 2 to 3 percent or less. 

I also think it is vitally important that we maintain the 
peace that we have, a peace through strength, a peace 
through negotiation not confrontation, a peace that will 
not take us back to the cold war era like some people 
want. If we can keep peace and maintain or achieve 
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prosperity—and my policies do it—I think those are the 
issues. 
ANGOLA AND VIETNAM 

Q. Mr. President, one other question. How do you 
justify Secretary of State Kissinger’s logic that Cuba 
should not send their troops to Angola, in light of our own 
recent involvement in Vietnam? 

THE PrEsIwENT. There is no comparison whatsoever. 
In the case of Vietnam, there was an established govern- 
ment. We were invited in to participate in Vietnam. In 
the case of Angola, there were three forces that were com- 
peting—the MPLA, the FNLA, and the UNITA. There 
was no government in Angola after the Portuguese left, 
and so Cuba, by going in with 12,000 communist mer- 
cenaries were trying to establish a government to their 
liking. It is a totally different situation, not comparable 
to Vietnam at all. And that kind of adventurism the 
United States will vigorously condemn, and take appro- 
priate action in the future. 


AID TO EDUCATION 


Q. Mr. President, I am from the Marquette Univer- 
sity radio station. Since you announced your $700 million 
student aid cut, there has been a bit of an uproar among 
the students. How would you explain to the students 
across the country the necessity of a cut this large, when it 
might force many of them to leave school? 

Tue Present. Just yesterday or the day before, for 
the fiscal year 1976 and for the school year of 1976—77, 
I submitted to the Congress a revision in the budget to 
permit the increase up to $1,100 million in what we call 
basic opportunity grant programs. Last year when I sub- 
mitted the budget for that—I recommended roughly 
$1,100 million—the Congress cut it and made some other 
changes. Just a day or two ago, I asked the Congress to 
take it back up to $1,100 million. I hope they will do so. 
If that is the case, it will provide a maximum allowance 
of $1,400 per student, maximum; an average, as I recall 
the figure, of about $850 per student. I am trying to get 
the Congress to do what I asked them to do when I sub- 
mitted the budget for fiscal year *76—$1,100 million. 





PRESIDENT’S CAMPAIGN STRATEGY 


Q. Mr. President, do you have any plans to change 
your campaign strategy, perhaps take a more direct ap- 
proach toward Mr. Reagan after his remarks Tuesday 
night? 

Tue Presment. I think we have to recognize that Mr. 
Reagan’s political speech the other night was a rerun pri- 
marily of what he has been saying in Florida and in North 
Carolina. It was a speech that was filled with mislead- 
ing statements. It was a speech that attributed certain 
quotes to Secretary Kissinger, which were a fabrication 
and invention. I am not going to get into the details. I am 
going to talk affirmatively about what we have accom- 
plished both at home and abroad. And I think the voters 


will support that kind of a program, rather than a political 
attack without any recommendations how to solve the 
problems that he discussed. 

Q. Do you think Mr. Reagan is an issue in the cam- 
paign? 

Tue Preswent. I think that is for the public in Wis- 
consin and elsewhere to make the decision. 


STRUCTURE AND FINANCING OF THE FEDERAL 
BUREAUCRACY 


Q. Mr. Ford, this is another question on issues. So far 
as the campaign rhetoric goes, there seems to be two can- 
didates who have preempted the issue of so-called bloated, 
stumbling bureaucracy—Carter and Reagan. Yet you 
are considered by many voters a conservative, and early 
in your administration, you talked about this problem a 
good deal. If Reagan fades, is this something you could 
pick up on as a campaign issue, is it something that con- 
cerns you? 

Tue Present. I have done more than talk about try- 
ing to get the bureaucracy under control. The first deci- 
sion I made when I became President in August of 1974, 
was to insist upon a cutback in the projected increase in 
Federal employment of 55,000. And we achieved that 
reduction. 

Number two, I ordered, about 6 months ago, the Di- 
rector of OMB to cut back on the number of forms that 
are required by the American people to fill out and sub- 
mit to the Federal Government. I ordered a 10 percent 
cutback. We have achieved a 5 percent cutback already, 
and by July 1 of this year, I am assured that we will have 
accomplished our record of a 10 percent cutback in the 
forms that plague the American people, where they have 
to fill out this, this, and this. It is a record of performance, 
both as to a reduction of U.S. Government personnel and 
a reduction in the redtape and bureaucracy in the Federal 
Government. 

Q. How about the structure of the Federal bureaucracy 
which Carter talks about completely reorganizing? 

Tue Preswent. The structure of the Federal Govern- 
ment is always under review, and the Office of OMB is 
constantly going into every Department to try and get 
rid of functions and responsibilities in individual Depart- 
ments to improve their management. It is a possibility that 
in the next administration, that we would undertake some- 
thing comparable to the Hoover Commission, which was 
set up first in 1946 and came through with its recommen- 
dations, and a second Hoover Commission in 1953 or *54, 
as I recall. That is a possibility in the next administration 
and, if I am the President, which I think I will be, we will 
have something comparable to the first two Hoover Com- 
missions. 

Q. Would zero-base budgeting be one of the things you 
would look at? 

Tue Preswent. Well, the Hoover Commission did not 
go into the financing aspects; it went into the organiza- 
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tional structure of the Federal Government. And a third 
Hoover Commission—if that is the right name—would 
probably go in again, trying to analyze the existing struc- 
ture of the Federal Government and make structural rec- 
ommendations and consolidations and eliminations. 

Q. You are not interested in zero-based budgeting as 
an idea? 

Tue Present. I am very interested in reducing the 
expenditures of the Federal Government, and if the Con- 
gress would go along with my budget for fiscal year 1977, 
we would cut roughly $28 billion out of the projected Fed- 
eral budget for that fiscal year. And so I am very definitely 
interested in reducing the growth of Federal spending. 
And if the Congress goes along with the budget that I sub- 
mitted for fiscal *77 and does what I have projected in the 
next 2 fiscal years, we can have a balanced budget and we 
can have an additional tax reduction. 


VICE-PRESIDENTIAL RUNNING MATE 


Q. Mr. President, at this point in the campaign, who 
are you considering as your running mate should you 
win the nomination? 

THE PresiwenT. We have a great number of very quali- 
fied Republican potentials for Vice President. I have 
named them from time to time. We have some Governors, 
some former Governors. We have some Members of the 
Congress—House and Senate. We have some others out- 
side of government. So we have a vast potential of excel- 
lent candidates, but it is premature now to identify any 
one or even several. 

Q. You haven’t narrowed down the list? 

THE Present. I have not concentrated on that in 
recent weeks, but I reassure you, we have plenty of excel- 
lent potentialities. 


REPUBLICAN PARTY UNITY 


Q. Mr. President, it has been said that, perhaps, at 
least after Kansas City and maybe before, you would like 
Ronald Reagan’s support. Does that cramp your style 
now in answering him? Is that why you're saying that 
you don’t care to get into a discussion with him on the 
issues? 

THe Presment. I think it is important for the Repub- 
lican Party and its candidates to maintain as much una- 
nimity and unison as possible, and I have tried to keep 
down any personal attacks. I have sought to discuss my 
programs affirmatively, both foreign policy as well as do- 
mestic policy. I think that is the way to keep this unity 
within the Republican Party. And furthermore, never in 
my history of some 13 campaigns, have I ever personally 
attacked any opponent. I don’t think that is productive. 


U.S. MILITARY CAPABILITY AND THE DEFENSE BUDGET 


Q. Would you once again comment on his specific 
charge in his broadcast, where he says that we are a sec- 
ond-rate power and he quotes Admiral Zumwalt? 


Tue Present. I will be very, very glad to discuss our 
military capability. The United States is unsurpassed by 
any other nation as far as military capability is concerned, 

Now, let me talk about our strategic forces. The stra- 
tegic forces of the United States—ballistic missiles—ours 
are much more accurate than those of the Soviet Union. 
Ours are much more survivable than the Soviet Union bal- 
listic missiles. We have far more warheads and about a 2 
to 1 ratio over the Soviet Union, and it is warheads that 
do the damage if they are ever used. And we have a lead 
of about three to one in strategic aircraft—B-—52s and 
others. 

So, the United States has the kind of strategic military 
capability that our military advisers over the years have 
indicated they thought was in the best interest of the 
United States. So any charge that the United States is not 
fully competent in a strategic sense is inaccurate. 

Q. Well, sir, are you saying, then, that we definitely are 
number one and that Mr. Reagan is absolutely incorrect? 

THE Present. I am saying that we are absolutely 
unsurpassed in military capability, and we have the full 
capability in a military sense to deter aggression, to main- 
tain the peace, and to protect our national security. And 
we have the kind of a military force that our Chiefs of 
Staff recommend that we have for our national security. 

I might add, if there is any criticism, any legitimate 
criticism of our military capability, I suggest those who 
criticize it look at the record of the Congress for the last 
6 years, where the Congress has cut $32 billion out of 
the defense appropriation bills. 

And I add very quickly, the two budgets that I have 
submitted to the Congress for their consideration—I in- 
cluded last year, the highest peacetime military budget 
in the history of the United States. And this January, I 
submitted again the highest military budget in the history 
of the United States. Last year, the Congress cut $7 billion 
out of that budget. This year, as I have indicated, if they 
make any major reductions, I will veto their appropria- 
tion bill for the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marines. 

I have an impeccable record of standing for a strong 
Defense Department and a fully capable, fully trained, 
fully equipped and ready military force. And any accu- 
sation to the contrary is a lack of knowledge or for politi- 
cal purposes. 

Q. Mr. President, if that is the case, and inasmuch as 
we are told that in Texas today, Senator John Tower is 
going to challenge Mr. Reagan to debate the Senator on 
the issue of national security, why do you not accept Mr. 
Reagan’s challenge to debate him yourself? 

Tue Present. Well, we have indicated over the 
whole period of time that I should talk affirmatively about 
the programs and the record that I have. I think that is 
the way for me to proceed. If Mr. Reagan wants to make 
the kind of political criticism that he has made on several 
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occasions, including last Wednesday, that is his privilege. 
But I don’t think the American people will buy it. 

Q. Well, don’t you think the American people would 
have a better opportunity to weigh the arguments on both 
sides if you were to shape them at the same forum? 

Tue Present. I don’t think a debate is needed and 
necessary. The facts and figures are outlined; I have stated 
them. As far as we are concerned, we have’ more surviv- 
ability, more accuracy, more warheads by a significant 
amount. We have a three to one lead in strategic aircraft. 
Those are the facts, and those are the recommendations 
of our Joint Chiefs of Staff. And any debate with a person 
who is not familiar with the facts, I don’t think would be 
helpful. 

Q. Mr. President, may we have one more question, 
please? 

Tue Present. Sure. 

Q. Mr. President, following up on the $32 billion that 
you said was lopped off the defense budget, well, if the 
present trend continues, couldn’t the United States very 
well find themselves in that number two slot? 

Tue Presment. If it went over a long period of time, 
yes. And that is one reason why I strongly am trying to 
get the Congress to get along with the $112.4 billion 
defense budget which I recommended in January in what 
we call obligational authority, and $101.1 billion in ex- 
penditures for the Army, Navy, and Air Force and 
Marines in the next fiscal year. 

And if we keep the trend that I have recommended, 
we will stay ahead of any other military force in the world. 
And that is why I changed the direction, or changed the 
trend, so we would maintain the fact that we are un- 
surpassed. 

Q. Sir, if you are not able to push this legislation 
through, will then we be in a position of being in danger 
of being number two? 

THe Preswent. Well, if the Congress makes the cuts 
in this fiscal year like they have made over the last fiscal 
year, yes, the trend would continue in the wrong direc- 
tion—the trend that the Congress has imposed upon Pres- 
idents. If the Congress follows my defense budget this 
year and if they had followed the one last year, the trend 
would be reversed, and we would continue to maintain 
our total strategic conventional war capability. 

So the issue is now on the desks of the Congress. My 
program keeps us unsurpassed. So the Congress now has 
the responsibility and, if they cut it, the bill will be vetoed, 
as I indicated earlier this week. 

Reporter. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Tue Present. Thank you very much, Mr. Thomp- 

son. 
NOTE: President Ford’s twenty-ninth news conference was held at 
10:12 a.m. on Friday, April 2, 1976, in the Crystal Ballroom at the 
Marc Plaza Hotel. 

Following his news conference, the President attended a reception 


in the Regency Room, where he greeted members and guests of the 
Milwaukee Press Club. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The President’s Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Representatives of Greater Milwaukee 
Ethnic Organizations. April 2, 1976 


Tue Preswent. First, let me express my deep appre- 
ciation for all of you being here. And after I make a few 
prepared remarks, I will look forward to the opportunity 
of responding to any questions, whether it is on the sub- 
ject matter that I am speaking on or any other subject, 
whether it is domestic or international matters. 

I am reminded, as I see some of the faces here, of the 
meeting that we had with some of you, at least, in the 
Cabinet Room at the White House on July 25, as I recol- 
lect. At that time, some 30 leaders of the Eastern Euro- 
pean community met with me to discuss problems relating 
to Western Europe and related matters. I understand, 
however, that that was the very first time that a President 
of the United States met with leaders representing the 
interests of so many Americans concerned about Eastern 
Europe. 

I think on our Bicentennial anniversary, it is particu- 
larly appropriate that we in Government recognize the 
great contributions of our citizens from Eastern Europe. 
Before departing for the European Security Conference 
in Helsinki last July, I stated my policy very categorically 
in reference to Eastern Europe. And at this time, let me 
reiterate that statement. I worked on it myself; I am very 
proud of it, and I think oftentimes it is not read in proper 
context. 

It goes like this: It is the policy of the United States, 
and it has been my policy ever since I entered public life, 
to support the aspirations for freedom and national inde- 
pendence of the peoples of Eastern Europe with whom 
we have such close ties of culture as well as blood by every 
proper and by every peaceful means. 

I stated my hope and expectation that my visit to 
Poland, Romania, and Yugoslavia would again demon- 
strate the friendship and the interest in the welfare and 
progress of the fine people of Eastern Europe. This re- 
mains my policy, regardless of what any Washington ex- 
perts or anti-Washington experts may say or write. 

On July 29, 1975, in the market square of Krakow, 
Poland, I told a good many thousands who were as- 
sembled there that I was standing only a very few feet 
from the plaque marking where General Kosciusko stood 
and took his very famous oath to fight, to regain the 
independence of Poland and the freedom of all Poles. I 
said I was very proud to be in a place so rich in Polish 
history and so closely associated with the Polish hero in 
our own struggle for independence in the United States. 

During my visit to Belgrade, I said that Americans 
particularly admired Yugoslavia’s independent spirit. I 
said whenever independence is threatened, people every- 
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where look to the example of the struggle of Yugoslavian 
people throughout their history. They take strength and 
they take inspiration from that example. America’s inter- 
est in Yugoslavia’s continued independence, integrity, 
and well-being, expressed often in the past, remains 
undiminished. 

In the joint communiqué which President Ceausescu 
and I signed in Romania, we emphasized our support for 
a just and equitable international order which respects 
the right of each country, regardless of size or political or 
economic or social system, to choose its own destiny free 
from the use or threat of force. 

When I returned from Europe, I told the American 
people that I was able to deliver in person a message of 
enormous significance to all Europeans. My message was 
very clear: America still cares. And the torch in the Statue 
of Liberty still burns very brightly. We stand for freedom 
and independence in 1976, just as we stood for freedom 
and independence in 1776. 

I have recalled these events because they underline the 
fact that my policy, America’s policy toward Eastern 
Europe is fully, clearly, and formally documented. It is a 
creative and cooperative policy toward the nations of East- 
ern Europe. It is the policy that embraces our most impor- 
tant ideals as a nation. It is a policy that I have repeated 
in messages to Americans of Estonian, Lithuanian, and 
Ukranian ancestry—and I add the Latvian people, that 
I know so well in my hometown of Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, know of my deep concern and devotion and friend- 
ship with them. 

What it amounts to—there is no secret Washington 
policy, no double standard by this Government. 

The record is positive, consistent, responsive to your 
concerns, and I say it is indisputable. The United States 
strongly supports the aspirations for freedom, for national 
independence of peoples everywhere, including the peo- 
ples of Eastern Europe. I have followed this policy in my 
visits to Eastern Europe and in my meetings with Eastern 
European leaders here as well as overseas. 

Our policy is in no sense—and I emphasize this—in no 
sense to accept Soviet dominion of Eastern Europe or any 
kind of organic union. Nor is it in any way designed to 
permit the consolidation for such dominion. On the con- 
trary, the United States seeks to be responsive to and to 
encourage as responsibly as possible, the desires of Eastern 
Europeans for greater autonomy, independence, and 
more normal relations with the rest of the world. 

This is the policy that I will continue to pursue with 
patience, with firmness, and with persistence—a policy 
from which the United States will not waiver. 

Thank you very, very much. 

Now. I will be very lad to answer any questions. And, 
as I said. vou can ask them about the subiects that I have 
discussed, but if you want to broaden it, I will be de- 
lighted to do so. 
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QUESTIONS 


Q. Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, it is an ex- 
traordinary privilege to welcome you to Milwaukee, a truly 
cosmopolitan, ethnic cross-section of America. This is 
exemplified by the fact, Mr. President, that every fall we 
have an international folk fair here, and we have over 30 
different ethnic groups. We have 100,000 people attend- 
ing this affair. 

I intend to be brief and concise. 

First of all, the Americans with ethnic ties are very 
appreciative of your services to America during the time 
of immediate, post-Watergate. And we will always re- 
member this, and our prayers were with you every day 
during this period. However, this is a two-way street, and 
the name of the game off the record is voting. And I feel 
that we would like to offer you a service for your consid- 
eration in loyalty to fairness and justice of the Eastern and 
Southern European countries. Consequently, I would like 
to make a few brief observations. 

The different nationality groups have been in the camp 
of the Democratic Party since Roosevelt’s time. This is a 
known fact. Now, during the 1972 campaign of Nixon, 
I was surprised and amazed to see this ethnic group go 
along with Nixon and his campaigners. And it was amaz- 
ing in my own office among the patients and the factories, 
the areas I traveled in America, and it was a surprise. 

However, this was shortlived. And right after the 1972 
election, our group not only became disenchanted with 
the national recovery and the plight of our people, but it 
became bitter over the fact that it was denied the few 
band-aids, promises, and the minimum tokenism too. 


Consequently, Mr. President, something specific by you 
and through your administration must be done to win 
back this allegiance which was so shortly held by Nixon. 
Surprisingly, very little needs to be done. Specifically, the 
consensus I gather, talking to various ethnic groups 
around the country, number a few things. 


Number one, the ethnic heritage studies, we ask the 
administration to give this full support. We, the ethnics, 
have paid our taxes, have supported the United States 
Government and the Armed Forces. And the highest 
number of enlistments in the First and Second World 
Wars have been silent, have manned the factories and so 
on and so forth, and we ask very little in return. This was 
the first gesture by the United States Government towards 
the ethnic groups. 

First, $100 million was supposed to be funded. They 
cut it down to $20 million, and finally they cut it down 
to $1.8 million, and this was also supposed to be elim- 
inated until a last ditch stand. Now, we are not going to 
march in protest to Washington, D.C., but the ethnics 
will show it at the voting polls and, consequently, I ask 
that this administration give consideration. 

Secondly 
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Tue Present. Can I answer—— 

Q. Wait. 

THe Present. Let me say first, on the question of 
appointments and recognition, I think we have in our 

ce here now Mitch Kobelinski, who is in charge of 
the Small Business Administration. 

Number two, on the ethnic education matter, about 
a week ago, the Office of Management and Budget and 
myself were discussing this with the head officials in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. And 
they are seeking a way, within the funds that have been 
appropriated, to continue the $1.5 million for that pro- 
gram. So I can’t say today that it is accomplished, but 
there are people in the top of HEW and in OMB who 
are working on it, and I am confident that they will find 
asolution. 

Ask one more, and then I want to answer questions 
from some others. 

Q. The second point I want to bring out—and I will 
be all through in a minute and a half—and that is the 
affirmative action program—we strongly request that the 
President, by Executive order, include Eastern and South- 
em Europeans in the affirmative action program if this 
is possible. 

And thirdly, we ask in regards to the 1980 Federal 
Census—this is very important to the ethnics—we ask 
that all ethnics be included in the Census. Now, only the 
first and second generation is included. You forget about 
the third, while the blacks and the Latins are always 
counted. This is important in many areas. And we re- 
quest that: 

Tue Presment. One more, and then I have got to get 
on here. 

Q. I agree with you. [Laughter] 

We request that the United States publications that 
appear in Poland and other satellite countries have the 
same privilege—and they are allowed to be circulated in 
America—that these publications be allowed to be cir- 
culated in Europe. 

The last point that we wanted to get support of—and 
this will take 10 seconds—is that the House bill number 
9466, in regards to establishing a commission on security 
and cooperation in Europe, so we can follow through on 
the deals that we make with Russia and other countries. 

Thank you. 

Tue Presment. On that last point, the European 
Security Conference agreement provided that there 
should be, within 2 years, another meeting to determine 
whether the agreements that were signed were lived up 
to. And we have people in the Department of State who 
are following it very closely, and we will be prepared in 
1977 to go there and to make certain that what was 
agreed to in Helsinki is being carried out. 

Q. Mr. President, we, here in Milwaukee, are very ap- 
preciative of the fact that in your administration you have 
appointed someone as the Special Assistant for Ethnic 





Affairs, the office that was long overdue, and I think this 
will help us in our area of making ourselves heard to you. 

Tue Preswent. Well, I think we have a great person. 
I think we have an excellent representation of the ethnic 
groups in the White House. And so I am sure that I will 
hear if I make any mistakes, and he will forewarn me 
if I am about to. [Laughter] 

Q. Mr. President, Bronko Terzich from the Serbian- 
Americans, as we spoke a little earlier, I indicated that if 
there is anything this group can offer you, it is the first- 
hand experience and knowledge of communism and total- 
itarian government. And I hope that you accept the 
counsel of those people here—that first generation that 
fought its way out of Eastern Europe and sought out the 
United States as the ideal homeland for their families. 

Along with that line, there is a concern now about our 
current defense stand, our current strength. We spoke a 
little earlier about the National Guard and the fact that 
numbers are down—our military budget is the smallest 
as the percentage of the GNP it has ever been. Many of 
the people here that have been in the countries prior to 
World War II skimped on their military, now find them- 
selves in enslaved nations. I wanted your comments on the 
military budget and the defense spending. 

Tue Present. Let me first tell you that in January 
of 1975, I submitted to the Congress the largest peace- 
time military budget in the history of the United States. 
Unfortunately, the Congress cut it by $7.5 billion. The cut 
was too big. And if reductions of that magnitude were to 
go on, we would be in jeopardy. 

On the other hand, in January of this year, to make 
certain that we keep the momentum going for our military 
capability so that we are unsurpassed, I recommended 
the largest military budget in the history of the United 
States, peacetime or wartime. It is $112.4 billion, with a 
$1,800 million increase in strategic funding, $4.8 billion 
in conventional force increased funding, a $1 billion in- 
crease in research and development, and a number of 
other increases. It was an increase of about 11 percent 
and, as you know, the budget for next year in many 
domestic programs is being reduced. 

So, in defense, for the budget of the fiscal year 1977, 
I recommended a military budget that turns the trend- 
line upward to maintain our unsurpassed military capa- 
bility. 

Now, let me take our strategic forces. Before I do it, I 
want you to know that I spent 14 years in the Congress of 
the United States, spending most of my time in military 
appropriations hearings. We would go 7 months a year, 
5 hours a day, 5 days a week listening to Secretaries of De- 
fense, Secretaries of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Chair- 
men, and Joint Chiefs of Staff. I think I know something 
affirmatively about military programs and the history of 
what we have had, what we have now, and what we need. 

All right, let’s take our strategic forces right now. Our 
ballistic missiles are more accurate than those of the 
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Soviet Union. Our ballistic missiles in the covers that they 
are in, the launch pads they are on, are more survivable 
than those of the Soviet Union. But the most important 
fact is we have a ratio, as I recall, of roughly two to one 
more warheads than the Soviet Union has. 

Now, it is warheads that do the damage if they are 
called upon to be utilized. So if we are ahead in warheads, 
I think we have the necessary capability. For what rea- 
son? To deter aggression, to maintain the peace, and to 
protect our national security. 

But this is not all of our strategic capability. We have 
a 3-to-1 ratio over the Soviet Union in strategic bomb- 
ers—three to one—and we are following on the B—52s, 
which is our current strategic bomber capability, with 
the B-1, if we can get the Congress to fund it, if we can 
get the Congress to give us the money to carry on. 

Let’s turn to the submarine situation. We have the 
Polaris, we are moving in—we have the Poseidon, and I 
have requested additional funding for what is called the 
Trident, which is a much more capable submarine fer 
ballistic missile purposes. 

But now let’s take, having mentioned the Navy—I 
heard somebody or read somebody saying that we were 
outnumbered in the Navy, and they quoted the figures, as 
I recall, of 1,100 to 400, something like that. That is an 
oversimplification. It shows that you are comparing apples 
with oranges. We have about a three to one ratio over 
them in tonnage. Some people try to take numbers and 
compare a torpedo boat with an aircraft carrier. Now 
they don’t quite relate to one another. 

An aircraft carrier that costs a billion dollars and has 
probably 125 strike aircraft, that has probably a tonnage 
of 80 million (thousand ) tons, is a lot more powerful than 
some torpedo boat. So you have to understand what peo- 
ple are comparing. And it is a distortion, it is a misleading 
statement for people to quote numbers without quoting 
what the military capability is. And I think it is unfor- 
tunate for this country that misleading statements like that 
are made. It could alarm the American people, it could 
have an adverse impact on our allies, and it could en- 
courage our enemies. And I think it is very unfortunate. 

Q. Mr. President, I would just like to say that we, the 
American people, feel honored having you as President 
for your frankness and honesty in bringing the truth to 
Government—to the American people. 

Tue Presment. Thank you. 

Q. Mr. President, do you believe we are committing 
suicide by shackling our information-gathering sources 
abroad by publishing the names of those people that serve 
this country abroad in a very important field? 

Tue Present. I think that some of the information 
that has been given out as to people who represent us 
abroad is very harmful to our intelligence-gathering 
capability. I think one of the most tragic incidents was 
when some, I think, underground newspaper in Greece 


published the name of a man named Richard Welch, 
And the net result is Richard Welch was assassinated, 
I think that is unforgiveable, unconscionable, indefen- 
sible. And we cannot get people to work for the United 
States if we can’t give them the assurance that their 
identity and whatever else is needed is protected. And 
these publicity seekers in this case, whoever they were— 
and I don’t know—resulted in the murder, the loss of life 
of a father. I think it is unconscionable. 

Q. Mr. President, Vytas Paukstelis from the American 
Lithuanian community, over the past years we have been 
watching détente work. It is our sincere feeling that it 
is working one-sided—it is one-sided ; that is, it is working 
largely for the benefit of the Soviet Union. What are we 
doing to turn this trend around? 

Tue Presment. Well, I respectfully disagree with 
your appraisal that it is harmful and beneficial to the 
United States. As a matter of fact, I think it has been a 
two-way street. And from our point of view, I think we 
have done very well. 

Let’s take the Helsinki agreement which many people 
have castigated. The Helsinki Conference was the great- 
est political liability, propagonda loss to the Soviet Union, 
period. The net result is that we have forced the Soviet 
Union and others who signed, that number one, they 
have to give far more humane treatment—the getting 
together of families, the movement of press personnel 
back and forth across the borders. The Helsinki agree- 
ment, for the first time in writing, authorizes peaceful 
readjustment of borders. The Helsinki agreement, under 
no circumstances, wrote into a legal document the existing 
borders. There were 33 nations there, as I recollect, in- 
cluding a representative from His Holiness. And I don’t 
believe that His Holiness would have his representative 
sign a document that would be, under any circumstances, 
inhumane. What I am saying is, it was a propaganda 
liability to the Soviet Union. 

Now we are insisting, whether it is in SALT I or in 
the SALT II negotiations, that it is a two-way street. And 
as long as I am President, it will be nothing other than 
a two-way street. 

Q. Mr. President, Americans of Ukrainian descent in 
this country are deeply concerned about the persecution 
of the Ukrainian intellectuals in political prison in the 
Soviet Ukraine. Under the interpretation of the Helsinki 
Conference, or for purely humanitarian reasons, what can 
our Government do to help them to get freed? 

Tue Presment. The first thing you can do, if you 
would, give me the names or give somebody on my staff 
the names 

Q. Valentine Moroz is one of the most prominent—— 


Tue Preswent. Yes, I have heard of that. 

Q. Vyacheslav Chornovil and Vasyl Romaniuk—and 
they suffer inhumane treatment for the-crime of no more 
than writing three novels. Now does the Helsinki Con- 
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ference guarantee their right of speech for free expression 
or religious feeling? 

Tue Preswent. It does not involve that particular 
aspect. It does involve the reuniting of families. It does 
involve some of the other humane things, but it does not 
seek to interpret or to change local laws in that sense. 

But let me give you an example. Remember this Lithu- 
anian, Kudirka, who tried to escape from a Soviet fishing 
boat and got on board an American Coast Guard vessel 
and then was put back? This was before I was in the 
White House. I want you to know—and I saw him— 
where did we see Kudirka the other day? Some place in 
the last month or two, I saw him, and he was very grate- 
ful, because he knows through my personal intercession 
he got back here and is in the United States. 

Q. What can our Government do from a humanitarian 
point of view to intercede on their behalf, sir? 

Tue Presment. Well, if you will give me the names, 
we will undertake it. 

Q. Sir, I wrote you a letter and I delivered it to Mr. 
Kuropas. 

THE Present. All right, fine. 

Q. Mr. President, I am a Serbian Orthodox priest 
from Cudahy. I am a Yugoslavian immigrant and also 
a citizen of the United States. I would like to inform you 
that in our Orthodox Church services, we always pray 
for you and for your health, so I guess I deserve to ask 
you a question. [Laughter] 

THe Presment. If I don’t answer it right, will you 
still pray for me? [Laughter] 

Q. Mr. President, I cannot change our books. That’s 
in our rites. [Laughter] 

Last December, my brother, who was the mechanical 
engineer and doctor of engineering—he was the profes- 
sor at the university—he was killed in Tito’s jail. And T 
read this morning’s newspaper that he said that they are 
sentencing those people who are pro-Soviets—he does 
not have anything to do with the pro-Soviet regime. His 
father is—my brother from my father’s brother—that’s 
my cousin. He does not have anything to do with Soviet. 
His father was the (inaudible). He fought against com- 
munism. He invented three inventions over there, and 
they didn’t recognize them. So he fought against com- 
munism, and they put him in jail. And at 9:00 today, 
in jail, he was killed. So you can expect me to ask you 
a question, to give you information on this. 

I came to this country 13 years ago, and I am proud 
to live in this country. And I am grateful that you invited 
ethnic groups to discuss this. I would like to say this: 
I lived in Yugoslavia for 22 years, and I know that Yugo- 
slavia is not independent; she is still an enemy of the 
United States. And financial aid which the United States 
Government sends to Yugoslavia is not used for the peo- 
ple, but for their leaders and rulers to prolong their regime 
and to enjoy American dollars that might be available. 

The Yugoslav Government sent a field hospital to 
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North Vietnam while still the United States was fighting 
in North Vietnam. The same money which the United 
States gave them, they bought a field hospital to send to 
help North Vietnam, Communists, against this country. 

Sceondly, I do not think that visits to Yugoslavia helped 
the people in Yugoslavia, because that helps the Com- 
munist government to kill traits of freedom which those 
freedom lovers still have in their hearts. That helps the 
Communist government to survive longer. And I would 
appreciate if you would consider that in your next trips 
which you might plan, or in your next financial aid which 
you are going to send or not to send to Yugoslavia, be- 
cause in that way the Americans are helping the Com- 
munist government in Yugoslavia to survive. We are help- 
ing that regime to survive. 

I am grateful to be here. Thank you very much for 
coming to Milwaukee and visiting us ethnic groups. I will 
still pray for you. [Laughter] 

THE PresweNT. Well, thank you very much. 

I think we all recognize that in those Communist- 
dominated countries in Eastern Europe, there is far from 
the kind of freedom that we enjoy in this country. On the 
other hand, I think we have to recognize in the case of 
Yugoslavia, back in about 1950 or 1951, there was a dis- 
tinct break—was it 1948?—from Stalin’s Soviet Union. 
That was the first breach in the solid European-Asian 
Communist hierarchy. 

In the interim time, there has been that continued 
attempt to get more independence from the domination 
of the Soviet Union. And in more recent years, we have 
had Romania move to a more independent status. There 
are indications that several of the other Eastern European 
countries, to the degree that they can—and you know 
probably better than I, in some of those countries it is very 
difficult for a government to adopt a total independence 
from the Soviet Union. 

It is a slow process, but from our point of view, as peo- 
ple interested in human beings, interested in freedom, in- 
terested in national indevendence, I think we have to keep 
pressure on and help in any way we can. And I can assure 
you that as far as I am concerned, we will do so. 

Q. Mr. President, I am Paul Anton with the American 
Greeks. The question I have is, we, the Greeks, are con- 
cerned about the $1 billion military aid to Turkey. Tur- 
key is starting war already with Greece. What do you 
suggest in that situation, even though the American bases 
would be strictly under Turkish control, we are still going 
to give $1 billion aid to Turkey. 

Tue Preswent. The gentleman refers to the nego- 
tiated military treaty with Turkey, which was concluded 
several weeks ago, subject now, of course, to Senate con- 
firmation. 





There are several involved questions here, but let me 
take the first one of just the treaty. The United States has, 
as a part of our NATO contribution, a very significant 
U.S. military operation in Turkey. I can’t recall precisely 
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how many U.S. Army, Air Force, and Navy personnel are 
stationed in Turkey. We have, as I recall, some 10 fairly 
sizeable, very important military bases in Turkey, includ- 
ing three to five extremely important intelligence-gather- 
ing stations where we use the most sophisticated hardware 
for the gathering of intelligence relating to the Soviet 
Union. 

Now, all of those people, all of those bases are on Turk- 
ish soil. I think we have to expect to pay them something. 
Now, that is why the agreement was reached. 

But let’s now turn to Greece. We are right in the same 
kind of a negotiation with Greece, because the United 
States, as a part of our NATO contribution, also has U.S. 
military personnel in Greece, and we have U.S. military 
bases in Greece. I think as soon as the negotiators can con- 
clude it, we will probably have a U.S.-Greek treaty of 
somewhat the same kind. 

The United States, as a partner in NATO, has to make 
a contribution when we put our people on their soil with 
our military hardware. In both Greece as well as in Tur- 
key, we are using their soil, using their country for our 
mutual defense. 

Now, the other question I think you probably are ask- 
ing is, what about Cyprus? A quick review of the Listory. 

As you know, in July of 1974, the then Greek Govern- 
ment tried to throw Makarios out, assassinate him, and 
put a man named Sampson in. They were unsuccessful. 
They did not achieve the assassination of Makarios, and 
they were not successful in getting Sampson in. 

Then the Turks reacted and sent in up to 40,000 Turk- 
ish military personnel. Since August of 1974, we have had 
this stalemate on Cyprus. And I think it is unfortunate; 
I think it is tragic, because you have somewhere between 
200,000 and 300,000 Greek-Cypriot refugees, and I think 
that is one of the saddest things in current history. 

We are working very hard to try and get Clerides, the 
Greek-Cypriot negotiator, and Denktash, the Turkish- 
Cypriot negotiator, to settle this tragic situation. They 
have made headway; they are making progress. And if we 
can be a little more patient, I think we will get a settle- 
ment between the Greeks and the Turks, between Denk- 
tash and Clerides, and that tragedy will be over. 

We are doing our utmost. As you know, it is a long- 
standing rivalry between Greece and Turkey over Cyprus 
as well as other matters—the Aegean Sea. I can just say 
we are trying to be fair, to get a settment of Cyprus and, 
if we do, we will strengthen NATO. And if we get these 
two treaties—one for Greece, one for Turkey—it will 
improve our capability to help in that end of the 
Mediterranean. 

Q. Mr. President, I would have many questions, but 
I would like to fulfill one question of my daughter. She 
told me if I have a chance, to wish you health as President 
of the United States. 

Tue Preswent. Thank you very, very much, sir. Give 
her my very best, please. 


Q. Mr. President, about a day ago or so, we listened 
on the television. Your opponent was speaking. I think 
one of the points that he was underlining was that it was 
a kind of a general decline in the moral—I am not speak. 
ing about the hardware—it was kind of a moral defeat on 
the part of the United States. 

The same echo—it was echoed also by Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn—one is kind of a native American speaking, 
and the other is one who has come from the Soviet Un- 
ion—and he emphasized the same thing. 


Would you reassure us—and I am sure that you feel 
the same as I do feel—that your administration is doing 
the best to kind of dispel this kind of a belief? Would you 
tell us something about this? We are doing the best to 
kind of keep not only the military strength but also the 
moral leadership. 

Tue PresweEnt. It is my very strong, personal belief 
that this administration, represented by me and by the 
others who hold positions of great responsibility, approach 
every problem from a moral position plus an equitable 
position. I don’t think you can achieve an equitable settle- 
ment unless you have a moral position to begin with, and 
so what we are trying to do—and whenever we nego- 
tiate—is to adopt what we think is right in our conscience 
from a position of morality and, at the same time, achieve 
it without going to war. And I think we are making 
headway. 

We aren’t compromising, and we aren’t sacrificing. 
And anybody who says we are does not know the facts. 
There is no evidence whatsoever that this administration 
has done anything to step back from a position of moral- 
ity and good conscience in dealing with any of the Com- 
munist countries. As a matter of fact, all of my public life, 
I entered as a person who believed in helping our friends 
around the world trying to stand up for freedom on this 
side and the other side of the Iron Curtain. 


One of the amusing things is, really, that in the 25-plus 
years I was in the Congress, I was known as the biggest 
military hawk in the Republican Party or Democratic 
Party. I mean, that’s a fact. So you aren’t going to have 
to worry about any retreat on my part from either moral 
or equitable or military position. 

Q. Mr. President, I have been asked to thank you on 
behalf of all these ethnic leaders, and I think they all 
recognize that you are the best friend that ethnic Ameri- 
cans have ever had in the White House. 

Tue Presment. Thank you. Thank you very much. 
I have really enjoyed it. I will have to go out and swim 
or walk or something. 

I want to thank the wonderful hosts here, as well as all 
of you, for one of the most delightful luncheons. It is a 
great privilege and a great pleasure to see you all. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:55 p.m. at Mader’s Restaurant. 
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Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The President’s Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session at the Economic Forum of the Wisconsin 
Association of Manufacturers and Commerce. 


April 2, 1976 


Tue PresiwENT. Thank you very, very much, Orville, 
Paul Hassett, Congressman Bill Steiger, Governor War- 
ren Knowles, distinguished guests, members of the Wis- 
consin Association of Manufacturers and Commerce: 

It is really a great privilege and pleasure for me to have 
the opportunity of meeting with this group this afternoon, 
an organization that has contributed significantly not just 
to the well-being of your own State, but to the well-being 
and the prosperity of the United States and 215 million 
Americans. 

Let me take this opportunity to say how much it sad- 
dened me last week to hear of the death of Wisconsin’s 
distinguished ex-Governor Walter J. Kohler. [ knew 
Walter Kohler. He was a man who worked hard, achieved 
much both in public service and private enterprise. And 
I know from my experiences with him he set a high ex- 
ample for all of us. 


I look forward to answering the questions that I 
know you have, and I will be delighted to r-spond as long 
as you can put up with my answers. 

But let me talk for a minute about some good news 
that I received this morning as I flew out from Washing- 
ton, D.C., to Milwaukee. We have had some good news 
on the economic front for the last 5 to 6 weeks. This 
morning the Department of Labor announced at 10 a.m., 
Washington time, that we had another drop in the 
unemployment figures. The unemployment—7.5—I think 
it is well to constrast it with what it was last spring, 8.9 
percent. B ‘t perhaps the most significant fact given out by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics this morning was that we 
now have, or did have in the month of March, 86,700,000 
people gainfully employed, the most ever employed in 
the United States in the history of this country. 

In the month of March, comparing it with the month 
of February, there was a gain of 375,000, and if you go 
back and compare the employment figure with last spring 
to the present report given out this morning, we have re- 
gained 2,600,000 jobs in a period of roughly 12 months. 
by any standard, as I see it, that is real progress in what we 
all want, a job for everybody who wants to work. 


But in addition, last week we saw the fourth consecu- 
tive monthly increase in our index of leading economic 
indicators. The statistics show that our economy is well 
on its way to a full recovery, and we are going to keep it 
moving that way. And here is how I see the good news 
from the perspective of the Oval Office. I think the story 
behind those statistics is every bit as encouraging as the 
figures themselves. It is a story of a strong revival in 
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America’s confidence. Not only are things getting better, 
the American people know things are getting better, and 
they are acting on that knowledge. 

The statistics say real income is rising. To American 
consumers that means they have gotten off the treadmill 
of inflation and are making real progress. The figures say 
that unemployment and layoff rates are down—way 
down. To American workers that means that instead of 
having to worry about tomorrow, they can look forward 
to it. 

The figures say retail sales, housing starts, automobile 
sales, and new orders received by manufacturers are up. 
To American businessmen like yourselves, that means new 
businesses can be started and current businesses expanded 
and improved. 

The statistics are good but the United States of America 
is not composed of statistics. It is composed of people. 
When those people feel good about where they are going, 
as they do now, then this country is clearly headed in the 
right direction. The American people are showing their 
faith and their confidence in sound, steady, long-term 
policies that we have proposed and we have followed for 
the last 19 months. We are going to keep up these realistic 
policies for a healthy non-inflationary economy. 

We are not going to be thrown off the track. We had a 
good many efforts in the last 19 months to divert us, to 
roadblock us, to sidetrack us. We were able to prevail in 
most cases, and I can assure you, as we now see the light 
of day, the sky is getting clearer every day. We are going 
to keep that same steady, constructive, firm course in the 
months ahead. 

We did, of course, hold off the onslaughts in many 
cases, not all, of the big spenders in the Congress. As Or- 
ville said a few moments ago in introducing me, I vetoed 
a good many bills in the last 19 months—46 to be exact, 
Orville. [Laughter] We keep a scorecard down there in 
the Oval Office, and it looks pretty good because the Con- 
gress sustained 39 of them. And the net result is that the 
taxpayers of this country, with those vetoes and that ac- 
tion by the Congress in sustaining them, saved $13 billion, 
and that is a lot of money. 

But our fight to hold down Federal spending has been 
coupled with major tax cuts—put more money back into 
the hands of the American consumer—and the admin- 
istration has taken other steps aimed at encouraging the 
business investment that will be so vital to a sound and 
future economic prosperity. 

In addition to substantial personal income tax reduc- 
tions, I have urged that the Congress lower the corporate 
tax rate from 48 to 46 percent. I have also urged the phas- 
ing out of double taxation of dividends, broadening stock 
ownership, and easing the burden of estate taxes on small 
businesses and small farms. 

One issue that especially concerns me is the excessive 
Federal paperwork required of the American people and 


the American business community. 
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On March 1, I sent a letter to the heads of all Federal 
agencies and all departments directing them to reduce the 
number of reports which collect information from the 
public at large by at least 10 percent by July 1 of this 
year. I told them that I fully expected prompt results, and 
I think we will get it. 

I am happy to report that even before I sent the letter, 
after I had announced in the Cabinet meeting, we have 
already received a net reduction in this area of 108 Federal 
forms. That is not a lot, but that is the beginning of a proc- 
ess that is going to continue, and we are going to get re- 
sults. I think what we need is productivity, not paper- 
work, in the Federal Government. 

Next Thursday, I will be meeting with the heads of the 
independent regulatory agencies, and I am going to ask 
them for their cooperation as well. 

In addition to reducing paperwork, we are going to 
keep on working to lighten the burden of Federal regula- 
tion and to make sure that all of the rules are applied 
equitably and uniformly. Regulation is meant to be in the 
public interest, but hamstringing business, tying it up in 
knots of redtape has never been in the interest of the Amer- 
ican public and never will be. 

We are going to do everything we possibly can, that we 
can possibly do in any way whatsoever, so that we can 
keep America’s great free enterprise system strong and 
healthy. We are off to a good start in 1976, and we are 
going to keep up the pace. 

Thank you very much. And I will be glad to answer 
any questions. 

QUESTIONS 


AMERICAN SHOE INDUSTRY 


Q. Mr. President, there are many thousands of people 
in this State and also in the Nation, of course, who are 
dependent for their livelihood on a viable shoe manufac- 
turing industry. And naturally we were delighted with the 
recent unanimous findings of the International Trade 
Commission to the effect that our industry has indeed been 
deeply injured by a 43-percent penetration of imported 
footwear. 

Would you be willing, sir, to share with us a glimpse of 
what your official reaction and response to this finding 
will be? 

Tue Presiwent. I appreciate your bringing this to the 
attention of this group. It is a very important decision. 

The International Trade Commission has made its 
initial recommendations or findings. It is now being 
studied, and I have a period of time whereby between 
their decision and my decision to analyze the recommenda- 
tions made by the Trade Policy Committee. 

I think it would be premature for me to give any de- 
cision here on that very important item. It is controversial 
as you know. It is controversial because some of the con- 


sumer groups are alleging that if we take one course of 
action, prices of shoes will go up. 

It is controversial, on the other hand, because of the 
injury to the shoe manufacturing industry here in the 
United States. It is also controversial because several of 
the foreign countries that would be hurt the most if we 
impose either quotas or any one of the other remedies, our 
trade with them would suffer, and of course you know it 
it is Spain, it is Italy, it is Brazil. 

All I can say at this point is the recommendations | 
expect to come to me within the next several days from 
the Trade Policy Commission [Committee], and I will 
make the decision as promptly as I can. It is not going to 
be easy, but we faced some tough ones in the past and we 
will do our best in the future. 

Q. Thank you, kindly. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Q. Mr. President, my interest is in career education and 
Federal funding for schools. The trend is towards funds 
going to the State and then being divided up or allocated 
to the schools. 

Is there any chance that part of these funds, instead of 
going through the States, can be funded directly with 
special school projects that are having a problem getting 
around to State headquarters? 

THE PreEsIDENT. Are you talking about elementary 
and secondary, or higher education? 

Q. Vocational, sir. 

THE PRESENT. Vocational? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

THE PRESENT. Well, vocational education, I found, 
is handled differently in all 50 States. There are some 
States where they now have the procedure in the indi- 
vidual State where the State handles the Federal and 
State money, and it is allocated directly after that from 
that level. In other cases, the Federal Government, in 
effect, goes directly to the community. There is apparently 
a wide division of opinion in the professional area of voca- 
tional training and education. It is not uniform in the 
United States. 

Here is the practical problem we face. I happen to 
believe that the best way for the Federal education funds 
to be handled is to take the Federal money, give it to 
States or to local communities, and let either the State 
or the local community make the decision how they want 
to spend education funds. 

In the case of elementary and secondary education, 
we found that it is no problem to move from the present 
categorical grant program to a block grant program, 
because in most if not all States, just plain elementary 
and secondary education is handled through a State edu- 
cational director or commissioner or whatever they call 
him. 
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We thought we could do this in vocational education, 
but we find there is a vast difference in how it is handled. 
So, we have taken the vocational education program 
out of the block grant program and are going, at least 
for the next year, to a continuation of the existing system. 

Now, apparently here in Wisconsin, at the local level 
you have trouble with the people at the State level, so 
a block grant program to the State would not help you. 
As I understand your problem, it would compound it. 

Just because of this difference, we have decided not to 
go for a bloc-grant program in this coming fiscal year, 
and we are going to undertake in-depth studies to see if 
we cannot find a better way, because what we are really 
interested in is getting vocational education to the bene- 
ficiary at the local level as efficiently and as effectively 
as possible. 

I can’t give you an answer today because of the wide 
diversity one State to another how they handle it, but it 
is a matter that we are studying and studying very 
seriously. 


ENERGY CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 


Q. Mr. President, my concern is with the energy crisis 
we face and why we don’t have a stronger program to 
provide awareness of the problem, conservation of fossil 
fuels, and develop resources that will supplement them? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, in January of 1975 I submitted 
an 18-point program to the Congress for what we call 
energy independence or “Project Independence.” The 
Congress took from January of 1975 until mid-December 
of 1975 to get anything to me, and they finally sent down 
to the Oval Office a bill that had some good features— 
four of the titles or provisions that I recommended—and 
then a mixed bag in the remainder. 

It was not a totally satisfactory bill, but we had had 
uncertainty in the area of stimulating more production 
for about a year and the uncertainty was causing even 
more difficulty. 

Now, the bill that I finally signed—and I concede 
with some reluctance—it ended up over a 40-month 
period, we will deregulate domestic oil production. And 
in the process of deregulation, we will at the end of that 
40-month period save 3 million barrels per day in con- 
sumption, and we will, at the same time, increase 1 
million barrels per day in production. 

Now, if they had taken my program, we would have 
been a lot further ahead, but this was sort of half-way 
between, and it is the best we could get out of the 
Congress. 

Now, one other point that I would like to make, the 
allegation has been made that, as a result of that legisla- 
tion, we are drilling for less oil today than we did 2 or 
3 years ago. That is inaccurate. 

As a matter of fact, in 1975 we had an all-time, all-year 
average of 1,660 rigs drilling for domestic oil. That is 
a matter of record. 


In the last month of reports—I guess it must have been 
February—we were slightly higher. So, even though the 
legislation is not the best, it has created certainty and we 
will end up saving 3 million barrels per day in conser- 
vation, and we will increase production by 1 million 
barrels per day. 

And in addition, finally, again, after a year, Congress 
is sending down to me for me to sign next week the 
removal of the limitations and restrictions on the Elk 
Hills, California, oil development, which has been a 
naval petroleum reserve. And once they let me sign it— 
and I will next week—will give us 300,000 barrels per 
day in a period of 2 months. So we are making headway 
slowly, but it was not satisfactory. I wish it would move 
faster. But you know, you just can’t tell 535 Members 
of Congress, unfortunately, that they ought to act with 
promptness and constructive programs. We have a little 
trouble with them. | Laughter | 

Go ahead, yes? 

Q. What about alternate energy sources? We don’t 
seem to have a very pronounced program in that area. 

Tue Present. Well, I suppose you are referring to 
coal production. In the last several years we have pro- 
duced 600 million tons of coal per year. That is less than 
what we produced at any other time in this country— 
no, not any other time but less than the previous record. 

In the next 10 years we have to increase that about 
100 percent. I think we can unless we get some strip 
mining legislation that will hamper and restrict responsi- 
ble utilization of surface mines. 

In addition, we are increasing our research and de- 
velopment to get a cleaner and a more efficient utilization 
of coal, which is our greatest natural resource in the 
energy field. And in addition, in the more exotic fuels, 
solar energy and geothermal energy, I increased in next 
year’s budget the research and development funds in solar 
from about $80 million to $120 million—all that they 
asked for and more, too. But that is not something we are 
going to get tomorrow. It is probably 3 to 8 years off 
before we have any really meaningful solar energy 
program. 

Geothermal—it is limited to a great extent by the area 
in which you can find this source, but we also increased 
the research and development programs in that area. 

And one other area—nuclear power. We now have 
55 nuclear powerplants in operation all over the country. 
I think we are building another 60 at the present time. 
There was a slowdown a year ago for financial reasons, 
for rate reasons, for environmental reasons, and just red- 
tape, but I believe that they are safe. As a matter of fact, 
the figures that I got the other day from the head of the 
Nuclear Regulatory Agency [Commission] said that there 
is 1 chance in 5 billion that there will be a person injured 
as a result of a nuclear powerplant disability. Those are 
better odds than being hit by a meteor, and they are 
better odds than being hit by lightning. [Laughter] 
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TEAMSTERS TRUCKING STRIKE 


Q. Mr. President, this is an economic forum, I am told, 
and the question I have, while it is simple, has consid- 
erable economic impact today. Do you intend to invoke 
the cooling-off period in the Taft-Hartley Act in the 
present Teamsters strike? 

THE PRESENT. I intend to anticipate that the nego- 
tiations between labor and management will result in a 
contract, and I received a telephone call last night late 
from Secretary of Labor Usery who felt that progress had 
been made. I received a call from him earlier today just 
before landing here. He was increasingly optimistic, al- 
though he said they still had one or two very difficult 
problems to resolve. 

I think it would be harmful as far as the current nego- 
tiations for me to say I am going to do this if you don’t do 
that. They are making headway. I am optimistic that they 
will solve their problems, both as to money and the various 
other issues, and I don’t think it would be constructive for 
me to indicate what I am going to do, because I think they 
are going to solve it themselves, which is the best way 
under the American system. 

Q. Mr. President, my question has just been answered. 
[Laughter] I thank you. 


REVENUE SHARING PROGRAM 


Q. Mr. President, if the Congress fails to reenact Fed- 
eral revenue sharing, State and local budgets will really 
be wrecked and there will be a likelihood of substantial 
tax increases on the State or local level. What is the prog- 
nosis for a reenactment of revenue sharing prior to 
December 31? 

THE PRESDENT. I appreciate your bringing up the sub- 
ject because I think this is one of the most essential pieces 
of legislation that Congress should have acted on a few 
months ago. Let me illustrate the magnitude. 

Under the present general revenue sharing legislation 
which was enacted in 1972 and expires December 31, 
1976, the State of Wisconsin in toto for the State and local 
units of government will have received $750 million, 
roughly, with the State getting one-third and the local 
units of government getting two-thirds. Now, this law ex- 
pires December 31, 1976. 

A year ago in April I urged the Congress to extend it for 
a 5%4-year period and asked for a growth factor of $150 
million per year. And if the Congress were to enact what I 
recommended, the State of Wisconsin in that 534-year 
period would get $1 billion again divided one-third to 
the State and two-thirds to the local units of government. 

You put your finger right on it, Senator. If that is not 
enacted by the Congress, the State of Wisconsin will lose 
a substantial amount of money, and every county, every 
city, every township—and some money also goes to the 
Indian tribes here in Wisconsin—will lose what they have 


been getting for 5 years. And if you look at how States 
and local units of government have used the money, they 
have used it for public safety, they have used it for educa- 
tion, they have used it for a wide variety of things, 
If Congress does not act, they will either have to cut the 
services at the State and local units of government or 
increase the taxes. And Congress has been negligent. 
Congress has failed to do what they should have done, 
I know some people say that this is not a good program. 
Some people allege that there is too much overhead. Let 
me tell you how much overhead there is. 

In the case of general revenue sharing, it has been 
distributed roughly at the rate of $5,400 million a year 
for the last 5-plus years. It costs the Federal Government 
one-twelfth of 1 percent to handle these transactions to 
39 [39,000] local units of government and 50 States, 
Now, that is not bad overhead. And it does exactly what 
it is aimed to do, to give money collected under our 
Federal tax system back to the States and to the local units 
of government so the decisions are made at the local level, 
and I think it makes a lot of sense, it has worked well, 
and if Congress does not extend the existing law, you are 
going to find either a great loss of services at the State 
or local level or you are going to have to increase taxes. 

So, I urge you to twist the arms and telephone and 
write your Members of the House and Senate and tell 
them to get moving, they have had plenty of time to act 
on it, and the sooner the better. 

Let me tell you why. I had 12 mayors from Ohio in 
the other day, and under their State law a mayor of a 
city in Ohio has to publish his budget for the next calen- 
dar year by July 1. And if Congress has not enacted this 
by July 1, whatever the city of Dayton or the city of 
Akron or the city of Cleveland would get, they cannot 
include it. 

So, they either have to reduce services and publish 
that in their budget, or on the other hand, they will have 
to say if you want the same services, we are going to have 
to increase your real estate taxes, your city income tax 
or city sales tax. 

Bill Steiger is a real authority on this because he was 
a great pusher of it for a good many years, along with 
Mel Laird and others from Wisconsin. 

Well, that is the story, I am sorry it took so long, but, 
boy, get your people from Wisconsin moving. 


WELFARE REFORM 


Q. Mr. President, one of the most serious tax drains 
that we have got both at the State and Federal level is 
public assistance. The system is fraught with waste, fraud, 
and mismanagement. We have done a number of things 
here in Wisconsin at the legislative level, State level, but 
there are a lot of things that we cannot do because we are 
prevented from doing that by Federal Health, Education 
and Welfare regulations. We all think that we need welfare 
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reform. We realize that this mess was not your doing, 
you inherited it, but what are you going to do about 
it in the coming months and coming years as our 
President? 

THE Present. Well, let me say that you at the State 
level in many ways are hamstrung, that we in the execu- 
tive branch are hamstrung, too, because we have to carry 
out the laws as they are passed by the Congress. What 
we have got to do is change the basic law. 

In 1972, and again in 1974, I voted for a complete 
junking of the existing welfare program and voted for 
what I thought was a great improvement and it obviously 
was not perfect. It passed the House twice, it was called 
the Family Assistance Program—much better than the 
present system we had. 

I think in 1977 we have to come up with a comprehen- 
sive reform of existing welfare, something like—although 
I am not going to embrace it entirely—the Family Assist- 
ance Program that was passed by the House in 1971 
and 1972. 

I think there are some areas of improvement in this 
particular area. But when you take, for example, food 
stamps—the food stamp cost today to the Federal Govern- 
ment is something over $7 billion a year. Last year I sent 
up to the Congress a recommendation to tighten it up, 
to take away from people who have incomes over the 
poverty level the food stamp participation they were 
involved in and give more to the people below the poverty 
level. And in the process we could have knocked off 600,- 
000 people, as I recollect, and could have saved $1,200 
million. Congress has not done a thing. 


Now, then, they told us in the executive branch to do 
something, and they took away over a billion dollars and 
said “now, you save some money,” but didn’t give us any 
additional authority. 

Well, we have finally sent some regulations up that 
were published in the Federal Register that will save 
$1,200 million. I think it is a good approach, but it is only 
a piecemeal one, because that program is only a part of 
aid to dependent children—welfare, we have got more 
welfare programs, when you put them under a broad 
tent, than you can count. And we have to have a single 
comprehensive program, and I can assure you come Jan- 
uary of next year, if I am in the White House we will 
have one for you. 


DEFENSE SPENDING AND THE BUDGET DEFICIT 


Q. Mr. President, my question to you, sir, may have 
two points to it. 

Our deficit for this year will be very heavy. The Gov- 
ernment debt is extremely heavy, and as I see it at this 
moment, Mr. President, this is bound to continue for 
some 2 or 3 years at least. I think one of the problems 
in connection with the deficit is, number one, that we 
have spent a great deal of money for defense spending, 


and from what you have said before, this is justified under 
the circumstances. 

I am wondering, Mr. President, if the circumstances 
are such with our country that conditions will improve 
to the point where the expenditures for defense spending 
will be greatly lessened and in that way help curtail the 
expenditures of our Government in that regard. 

May I add one more point, Mr. President? The other 
point is I heard that the deficit for this fiscal year would 
be about $50 billion. That sum of $50 billion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is enough money to employ 5 million people at 
$10,000 a year. I have read your account as you first 
spoke here tonight, and it is very encouraging to see the 
improvement in that regard. But these are problems that 
you inherited, Mr. President, and I am just wondering 
if, one, you could tell us what the circumstances really 
are so far as our country is concerned to give us an idea 
as to whether in the very near future circumstances or 
conditions will improve, that those expenditures for arma- 
ments or defense will be lessened, and secondly, if the cur- 
rent economic situation will be such that our deficits will 
be decreased? 

In other words, Mr. President, I just don’t want to see 
the national debt keep on going and going until it gets to 
the breaking point. 

THE PreswweNT. Well, let me take the first part of your 
question. The rate of growth in Federal spending for the 
last 10 years has been approximately 11 percent per year. 
When we were putting together the budget for the next 
fiscal year beginning October 1, 1976, we found that if 
we didn’t recommend a change in the law, everything 
stayed as it was, there would be a $50 billion increase in 
Federal spending just because of the growth factor. It 
would go from $370 billion up to $432 billion, as I 
recollect. 

I decided that if we were going to get to the root of the 
problem, we had to cut the growth in Federal spending 
from 11 percent per year down to 51/2 percent per year. 
So, I recommended a budget for the next fiscal year of 
$394.5 billion, and I cut a lot of things. 

I cut the food stamp program. I ordered no new starts 
in public works and a whole raft of things. 

Now, I think it is a sound budget, but even that budget 
provides that we will have a deficit of $43 billion. The one 
major program—major, I say—where we ‘ncreased, was 
in defense. Let me take a minute to show you the trends 
that have been developing here. 

Seven or 8 years ago, out of a total pie of Federal 
spending the Defense Department got roughly 44 percent 
of every dollar spent by the Federal Government. The 
Defense Department got 44 percent, roughly, out of every 
dollar in taxes that you paid, and domestic programs got 
roughly 32 to 33 percent. 

In the current fiscal year, because of this growth factor 
primarily in domestic programs and the relative stability 
of spending for defense, in this fiscal year, out of the total 
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pie Defense gets 24 percent and domestic programs get 
over 50. It is just an almost total reversal. 

Now, in the budget that I submitted for next year, we 
turned the corner. I cut back on domestic programs, and 
I increased the spending for the Defense Department by 
11 percent because we cannot keep squeezing Defense 
down. Because if that rate of increase in domestic spend- 
ing and the rate of decrease in defense spending were to 
go on, in, I think, 25 years you would not have one soldier 
with one gun. 

The defense budget that I recommended this year, the 
biggest in the history of the United States in dollars, 
reverses the trend and takes us up to roughly 25 percent 
in defense spending and the corresponding reduction in 
domestic spending. I think it is the right decision. It in- 
creases readiness today, it increases our capability in the 
2 or 3 years ahead, and I add this: If the Congress were 
to take the budget that I submitted for next fiscal year and 
the 2-years’ projections, we would have a balanced 
budget in 3 years and we could afford to have a reason- 
ably sizeable additional tax reduction. 

Q. You just answered my question, Mr. President, in 
that I was going to ask you, if you were elected, would 
the budget be balanced during your next Administration? 

THE PresweENT. I guarantee that. 

Q. You just said 3 years. 

THE Preswent. I guarantee that. 


DEFENSE SPENDING AND THE MILITARY POSTURE 


Q. Mr. President, I presently have the privilege of 
commanding a Naval Reserve unit here in Milwaukee. 
You touched on my question in answering the gentle- 
man’s question here, but in absolute terms, Mr. President, 
can we continue with talks of defense budget cuts and in 
the face of military and naval expansion on the part of 
the Soviet Union and still expect to be number one in the 
world? 

Tue Presment. We have to continue on the trend 
that I recommended for fiscal year 1977, which is an 
upturn both in real dollars, in current dollars, and a per- 
centage of our total Federal expenditures. Furthermore, 
we have to get the Congress to stop slashing the defense 
budget recommendations. 

Over the last 6 years Congress has cut $32 billion out 
of defense appropriation bills recommended by Presi- 
dents, and they cut $7.5 billion out of the one that I sub- 
mitted to the Congress last year. And we are working 
very hard to try and keep the Congress from cutting this 
one, and I think we are making headway. 

Now, one comment I would like to make on our 
defense capability, if I might. There have been questions 
raised as to whether we are behind. Let me make a very 
categorical statement: The United States is still the 
strongest nation in the world. When we take into consid- 
eration the fact that we are unsurpassed in military capa- 
bility, when we take into consideration the fact that we 


have the greatest industrial capability in the world, when 
we take into consideration that we produce more on our 
farms than our people can eat and wear and we have a 
net balance of trade of $22 billion overseas, when you take 
into consideration our science and technology capability 
in America, we are number one and we are going to stay 
there. 

May I add a footnote to that. You are a Navy Reserv- 
ist, as you indicated, and I spent 4 years in the Navy. You 
know, 1,000 gunboats don’t compare with 14 carriers and 
a good many naval cruisers and all the other high-pow- 
ered fire-power ships that we have. So, we ought to com- 
pare apples and apples, not oranges and apples, when we 
are talking about a naval capability. That is the only hon- 
est way to make a comparison. Our Navy is first class and 
it is going to stay there. 

Q. Mr. President, that makes me feel great. Thank 


you, sir. 
OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 


Q. We are in the retail business, the ski business, 
among other things. 

Tue Preswent. Good. Can you get me some that will 
keep me from falling down? [Laughter] 

Q. We would like to have you come visit us. 

Today, we seem to be getting an awful lot of attention 
in the media of the abuses of the CIA and the FBI and so 
on, but we don’t get much attention from the abuses that 
we businessmen, especially small businessmen, get from 
organizations like the EEOC and OSHA and some of these 
others. It is very difficult, especially for a small business, 
to protect ourselves against this sort of a thing. We don’t 
have the funds for the legal talent it requires. Is there 
anything that can be done for us? 

Tue Preswent. The one that has worried me the 
most, and I know Bill Steiger shares this, is the way that 
the OSHA law has been implemented. Now, it is not 
much solace to you, but if the law that originally came 
out of the Committee on Education and Labor in the 
House of Representatives had become law, OSHA would 
have been 10 times the monster that it is in many respects 
at the present time. Isn’t that right, Bill? 

But, anyhow, basically the executive branch does— 
basically, I say—what the law requires. On the other 
hand, I have to admit—and I have had enough expe- 
riences when I was in Congress where I had complaints 
from people in my district just like you are inferring 
here—that the people who go in and inspect your plant 
or inspect your facility have had the wrong attitude. They 
appear on too many occasions to be prosecutors rather 
than trying to solve the problem and help the solution. 

Now, the new head of the OSHA—-I have forgotten 
his name now but he is a new man and he is given 
directions by the Secretary of Labor to change the attitude 
and we will have to wait and see because, if they do it 
right, they will correct the things that are wrong. If they 
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go in there like they are trying to run your business, you 
are not going to cooperate and you are going to have 
nothing but trouble. So unless the law is changed, we have 
to follow it, but the people who run it have to have a 
different attitude and, by gosh, we are going to try and 
get it. 

THE PRESIDENT. Just one more. 

Q. Mr. President, you are advocating the removal of 
economic regulation for the trucking industry. The indus- 
try and many of our national organizations are opposed 
to deregulation, even the Teamsters are opposed to de- 
regulation. Do you see this becoming a political issue and 
a political question in the months ahead? 

THe Preswent. Well, with all respect to the motor 
carriers and the Teamsters, I respectfully think you are 
wrong. [Laughter] 

I happen to think that—first, I concede that is a tough 
duet to try and lick, but we honestly felt that the recom- 
mendations we have made are not as serious to the indus- 
try as a whole as the people you represent think it is. Now 
I don’t think the Congress is going to pass it, but I think 
it is a mistake just to say that the existing system is good 
because I don’t think it is good. I think it can be improved, 
and I hope that your industry and the Teamsters would 
work with us because I think we can strengthen your 
industry and we can help the economy overall rather than 
just keeping something because it is that way. 

We find the same thing in the airlines. I am being very 
frank, you know. The airlines don’t want their current 
situation with CAB changed. They have gotten used to 
it. They got a lot of lawyers who enjoy it. [Laughter] And 
the net result is we are in the status quo even though the 
circumstances have changed significantly. 

So, just to sit by and accept the status quo I don’t think 
is the way to approach the problem. Now, maybe you 
have got a better answer, and, if you have, come on up 
and we will talk to you. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Tue Presiwent. Thank you. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 3:32 p.m. in the Crystal Ballroom at 
the Marc Plaza Hotel. 

Following the question-and-answer session, the President attended 


a reception in the Regency Room, where he greeted members and 
guests of the association. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The President’s Remarks to President Ford Committee 
Volunteers. April 2, 1976 


Let me just say a word or two to give you some thoughts 
if you are doing telephoning or if you are meeting people 
and trying to be helpful. What we have tried to do in the 
19 months that I have been President is to restore a 


balance in the Federal Government so that you get a bet- 
ter balance between the taxpayers on the one hand and 
the people who are beneficiaries from taxpayers on an- 
other. We have been trying to get a better balance be- 
tween the role of the Federal Government and the respon- 
sibility in the role of the State governments and local 
units of government. 


As Governor Knowles knows, there was a period of 
time over a period of some 20 years when the Federal 
Government grabbed everything, and the net result was 
there was a corresponding loss in responsibility and deci- 
sionmaking at the State and local level. I have faith in 
your local government, I have faith in your people that 
are at the State level—they are certainly a lot more quali- 
fied to decide the problems in Wisconsin than somebody 
sitting on the banks of the Potomac. 

We are all disturbed about the crime problem. I think 
there has been an overemphasis in the last 10 or 15 years 
on not being too harsh on the criminal. I believe that we 
have got to put the emphasis on the rights of the victim. 
We have got to look after the victims of crime and prevent 
crime from being undertaken. And so this balance has to 
be restored. 

I think we have to restore better balance between do- 
mestic programs on the one hand and what we invest in 
our national security on the other. 

So, we have tried to do this. We have made a lot of 
headway. We have taken ourselves to a great extent out 
of the worst recession in 40 years. If we just keep cool, 
don’t succumb to all these quick-fix panic propositions, we 
are going to end up with the healthiest, strongest, most 
equitable economy in the history of the United States. 

Then, we have to make absolutely certain and posi- 
tive that we are unsurpassed militarily, that we maintain 
our superiority in the productivity of our industry, the 
productivity of our agriculture, the superiority of our 
science and technology. When we put it all together, the 
United States is number one far ahead of everybody else, 
and our responsibility, mine and 215 million other Ameri- 
cans, is to maintain that strength so that we can make it 
easier and better for all of us at home and to protect our 
national security from outside forces. 

We have the strength agriculturally, industrially, com- 
mercially, scientifically. But the one thing that is even more 
important than anything else—I happen to believe as I 
travel around the world, on occasion traveling one country 
to another, that the great strength of America is its moral 
and spiritual leadership. We can’t lose it because that is 
what ties everything together. 

Thank you for your help. We are going to work with 
you, and I can’t thank you enough. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 5:05 p.m. in the English Room at 
the Marc Plaza Hotel. 
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Incident at the Soviet Mission 
to the United Nations 


Statement by the President. April 2, 1976 


I am deeply disturbed by the gun firing into the Soviet 
Mission to the United Nations that took place last night. 
This is the latest of a series of uncivilized acts carried out 
by the extremist groups who are acting in a spirit totally 
contrary to the American tradition. The people of this 
Nation are repelled by terrorism and demand that it end. 
It is ironic that those responsible for endangering lives, 
threatening children, and harassing women claim to have 
a concern for human rights. Manifestly, they do not. 

I have instructed the Department of Justice to do every- 
thing it can in cooperation with the New York authorities 
to bring to justice those who have committed these vicious 
acts. I am confident that the New York authorities will 
cooperate in these efforts to the fullest degree. 


NOTE: The statement was released at Milwaukee, Wis. 


West Bend, Wisconsin 


The President’s Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session at a Public Forum at West Bend High School. 
April 2, 1976 


THE PreswentT. Thank you very, very much, Governor 
Warren Knowles, Congressman Bill Steiger, my old and 
very dear friend, your former Congressman from Wiscon- 
sion, Mel Laird, Mayor Schoenhaar, Dr. Steinert, stu- 
dents, faculty, and guests of West Bend East Suns and 
the West Bend West Spartans: 

It is a great pleasure to be back in Wisconsin and to 
visit a school where East meets West right here in the gym- 
nasium. 

Let me, first of all, pay my respects to the Suns and the 
Spartans of West Bend, and especially let me thank the 
girls’ track team for letting us borrow the gymnasium to- 
day. I didn’t mean to interrupt your practice, girls, but I 
am trying to get in shape for the big race in November, 
and I appreciate your cooperation. 

The purpose of my visit can be summed up in a very 
few words. As much as I believe in a strong and prosper- 
ous automobile industry, I am here to say that this year 
there is absolutely no reason to trade in your Ford on an- 
other model. 

After a few brief introductory remarks, I look forward 
with a great deal of pleasure to answering your questions. 
And at the outset let me congratulate all of you because I 
have heard from Governor Knowles and Bill Steiger and 
others of the remarkable recovery in West Bend from the 


recent ice storms. I understand that things are getting back 
to normal now, and I commend you for the community 
spirit that was so important under these most difficult cir- 
cumstances. 

Now, after some rather stormy weather in recent years 
it is good to see that America is getting back to normal, 
too. On the economic front, we are steadily working our 
way out of the worst recession in 40 years. I won’t burden 
you with a lot of statistics, but I can report to you that all 
of the economic trends are good. Everything that is sup- 
posed to be going up, like the number of jobs in America, 
real earning for the American workers, sales, investment, 
industrial production, all of these are on the increase. And 
everything that is supposed to be going down, like the rate 
of unemployment, the rate of inflation, the rate of growth 
in Federal spending, even some prices are going down. 

Just 2 days ago it was reported that the wholesale price 
index has shown virtually no upward movement overall 
in the last 5 months, and tonight I can say to you with 
confidence and without any hesitation or reservation we 
are on the road to a new prosperity in the United States 
of America, and we are not about to be sidetracked right 
now. 

The best thing about this new prosperity is that it is not 
based on the shifting sands of political maneuvering and 
government gimmicks, but on the solid, permanent foun- 
dation of the American free enterprise system. 

Oh, there was a lot of pressure on me at the beginning 
of the recession to take some panic action that sounded 
good but never worked in the past. Some very distin- 
guished economists and some very concerned Members 
of Congress urged me to impose, for example, wage and 
price controls on the American economy. Others urged 
me to propose massive Federal spending as a stimulus to 
the economy regardless of whether we could really afford 
that spending or not. 

I rejected both of those suggestions and all of the other 
quick fix proposals that were wrong medicine for the 
American economy. The strong economic recovery we 
are experiencing today has proved me, I think, to be right 
in rejecting them. And most of you remember the wage 
and price controls that were imposed back in 1971 and 
1972. So much pressure was built up under that wage and 
price lid that when price controls and wage controls were 
removed, the economy simply got out of control. The rate 
of inflation got up to more than 12 percent at one point and 
that, combined with the oil embargo of 1973, helped trig- 
ger the recession we are just recovering from at the present 
time. 

The other proposal was that we spend all kinds of your 
hard earned taxpayers’ dollars to stimulate the economy 
and put hundreds of thousands more people back on the 
Federal payroll. But I know, and I think you know, that 
you can’t solve every problem in the world just by throw- 
ing a lot of money at it, and I was determined not to risk 
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a new round of double digit inflation as the cure for the 
recession. 

As Warren Knowles indicated, over the last 19 months 
| have vetoed 46 bills sent to me by the Congress, and 
they tell me that is some kind of a record, and if it is, I’m 
darn proud of it. But the really important record is this. 
We were able to sustain, with the help and assistance of 
at least one-third of the Members of either the House or 
the Senate, 39 of those vetoes. And without threatening 
or weakening our economy in any way whatsoever, those 
vetoes will save the taxpayers of this country $13 billion, 
and that’s a lot of dough. 

Commonsense told me that the right course to pursue 
toward economic recovery was to stimulate the growth 
and the strength of the private sector. So I proposed, and 
the Congress accepted, a major tax cut for individuals to 
increase their own personal purchasing power. I proposed 
tax incentives for business expansion and job production 
in the private sector, where there are five out of every 
six jobs today, where people work and earn a living. And 
I proposed extended assistance to those Americans who 
had lost their jobs to the recession to help them with 
the onerous burden until our national economy was re- 
vived and its strength recovered. 

These were commonsense policies and they worked. 
Last month it was reported that all of the jobs America 
had lost during the recession had been recovered. And 
just this morning we got some tremendous news. It was 
announced in Washington by the Department of Labor, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, that we gained 375,000 
more jobs in the month of March alone. Today, 86,700,- 
000 Americans are gainfully employed, the most em- 
ployed in the United States in the history of this country, 
and I would say that is a pretty good comeback from the 
problems we had 12 months ago. 

The evidence is unmistakable. These economic indica- 
tors are not political fiction, they are hard economic facts. 
The prospects of prosperity apparently didn’t fit into some 
politician’s plans this year—but that is just too bad. As 
prophets of gloom sort of rubbing their hands in glee, 
they can deny the evidence all they want to, but you and 
I are happy to see America back on the road to prosperity, 
and those other fellows had better just make some other 
plans for the next 4 years. 

The success of these economic policies proved once 
again that it does not take a huge government bureauc- 
racy to solve every problem in America. In fact, piling 
one bureaucracy on another has been the source of many 
of the problems that we have been experiencing in recent 
years in this country. We must never forget one very funda- 
mental truth—a government big enough to give us every- 
thing we want is a government big enough to take from 
us everything we have. 

To help guard against the danger of ever-increasing 
control by the Federal Government, I have proposed a 
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5-year-9-month extension of general revenue sharing that 
has worked so well for the past 4 years. And if I might just 
pay tribute to one of your former Congressmen, a former 
Secretary of Defense, who was really the inspirator and 
the prime promotor of general revenue sharing—Mel 
Laird. 

If there is one thing the government is good at, it is 
collecting taxes, as you will all learn again in about 13 
days. If there is one thing the Federal Government is 
terrible at, it is trying to decide the best solution to a local 
problem. That responsibility clearly should rest with your 
own local officials, like Mayor Schoenhaar and those 
others. So, the concept of general revenue sharing is to 
let the Federal Government collect the money and then 
give it back to local and State governments to spend it 
as they see fit under that very watchful eye of every one of 
you right here in West Bend in Washington County. You 
can watch them better here than you can back in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

You know, general revenue sharing is kind of a home- 
town do it yourself project, and in the last 4 years West 
Bend and Washington County and the State of Wisconsin 
have proven that you can do it yourself a heck of a lot 
better than the Federal Government can, and I con- 
gratulate you for it. 

Under my proposal for the extension of the existing 
law, which expires on December 31 of this year, West 
Bend would get more than $2.1 million. Washington 
County, including West Bend, would get $8 million, and 
the entire State of Wisconsin would get more than $1 
billion over the next 534 years. 

But the most interesting fact out of the whole program, 
outside of the money that comes here to West Bend and 
Washington County and the State of Wisconsin, I think 
you will be interested to know that the total cost of the 
Federal Government’s participation in the revenue shar- 
ing program is only twelve-hundredths of 1 percent of 
all of the money in the program, or to say it another way, 
that is 4% of one penny of every dollar spent on the pro- 
gram. That is pretty low overhead by any standards. 

That is what I call holding bureaucracy to the mini- 
mum, and I intend to see that that trend is encouraged 
in other Federal programs in the next 4 years. Some people 
in the election year have been suggesting we ought to 
dump $90 billion worth of Federal programs on the laps 
of State and local officials to cope with it as they can even 
if it means raising local taxes or eliminating local pro- 
grams. Well, we have not heard much about the $90 bil- 
lion figure lately, but we have not heard either that the 
proposal has been abandoned. 

All of us know that there are some very, very legiti- 
mate activities that government must be involved in— 
national defense, social security, law enforcement in the 
administration of justice, just to name a few. The impor- 
tant thing is that government should do what it has to do 
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better, more effectively, more efficiently than it has been 
doing in the past. But as I told some of your neighbors 
over in La Crosse last weekend, we must make sure that 
government is always the servant, never the master of the 
American people. 

The pages of history tell us that our people have made 
tremendous progress in the last 200 years, no other nation 
can match us in the combined economic, agricultural, 
technological, military, and, more importantly, moral 
strength of the United States of America. We are number 
one in the world, and we are going to keep it that way in 
the years ahead. 


Yes, I think we have made substantial progress going 
through a period of trauma, difficulty, trial, and tragedy. 
Yes, but the strength of the American people, the strength 
of the government that we have, has proven, I think, not 
only to us but all the world that America is strong and is 
going to keep strong. But there is more to be done, and 
that is why I am asking for your support next Tuesday, 
next November and in the challenging years ahead. 

Thank you very, very much. 

Now, let’s have the questions—the best part of the 
program. 

QUESTIONS 


GUN CONTROL 


Q. Good evening, sir. 
THE PRESIDENT. Good evening, how are you? 
Q. Doing fine, thank you. 


You were touching most of the subject on taxes and 
such but I wanted to go off into another subject on gun 
control. Were you for it, against it—what are your stands 
on that? 

Tue Preswent. I have long been an adamant op- 
ponent of the registration of guns or the registration of 
gun owners, period. Let me add, if I might, one or two 
sentences to that. I believe that we should pass legislation 
to make mandatory certain penalties for those individuals 
who commit a crime in the possession of a gun, period. 
And I also happen to believe that we should, in those 
areas of heavy crime, where we know, from the records 
that the so-called “Saturday Night Specials,” the cheap 
handguns, are used in great numbers to commit a crime, 
to commit murder, then we ought to beef up the law en- 
forcement people in those areas to try and stop that kind of 
attack against our society. 


ABORTION 


Q. Mr. President, you expressed some concern that the 
Supreme Court went too far in its decision legalizing 
abortion and allowing abortion on demand, for any 
reason, on the mother. Yet, you have been reluctant to 
support a human life—or to call for a human life amend- 
ment. Mr. Ford, does it not concern you that over a 


million human beings are killed each year in the United 
States by abortion? 

Tue Preswent. The facts are that I do think that 
the Supreme Court decision went much too far. I also 
happen to believe that all or most of the amendments that 
I have seen introduced in either the House or the Senate 
likewise are too inflexible and also go too far. And further- 
more, as I am sure that others who are familiar with the 
legislative process know, as a practical matter you won’t 
get two-thirds of the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and 75 percent of the States to pass it anyhow. 

But the more important point—and this is the point 
that I make—I think we can get reasonable remedies in 
this area that reflect the moral conviction of the indi- 
vidual, that protect the mother in case of rape, in case of 
any health problem. In my judgment, there is an area 
between the two extremes that will protect a good share 
of those that you are talking about—the one million. 


I don’t think you can get it by a constitutional amendment, — 


and I think the Supreme Court went too far. But, in my 
judgment, this is a very personal moral decision, and I 
think working in the legislative way and working with the 
Court we can come up with a better solution than the 
one we have at the present time. 

Q. Thank you. 


TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


Q. Mr. President, I am concerned about the economic 
stranglehold labor union bosses now have on large seg- 
ments of the working population. While it is not adequate 
by any means, it does seem to me the Taft-Hartley law 
is the last bulwark or buffer preserving the job-related 
liberties of the individual worker. 

I would like to extend my congratulations and sincere 
appreciation for your veto of the common situs picketing 
bill and ask the following question: Exactly, what is your 
position concerning future attempts by the union power 
structure to destroy or further weaken the Taft-Hartley 
law? 

THE Present. In 1949 or 1950, I voted against an 
attempt to repeal or weaken the Taft-Hartley Act and 
my attitude today is precisely the same. I believe in the 
Taft-Hartley Act. I would not vote to weaken it or to 
rescind it. 


RELAXATION OF TENSIONS IN THE WORLD 


Q. Mr. President, I would like to ask you what your 
stand on détente is and why? 

Tue Preswent. Well, as I think most of you know, 
we are not using that word any more—[laughter|]—but 
I think that is immaterial. I am really concerned about 
the results from our negotiating with any power. 

The point that has to be understood is that two, for 
example, super powers have to negotiate at arm’s length, 
and we, being one, have to be absolutely certain and 
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positive that in the process of trying to ease tensions, to 
relax tension, so we don’t fall into a nuclear holocaust 
with the world turned into ashes, that we don’t weaken 
ourselves. And in the process of trying to negotiate respon- 
sible positions, where we don’t give up more than we 
get—and that is the attitude—we also must protect our 
national interest. 

We don’t want to go back to the cold war where every- 
body sat with a happy finger on the trigger of a nuclear 
capability. We want to reduce those tensions. We want 
to reduce our nuclear capability in a mutual sense so 
that the possibilities for a nuclear holocaust are less and 
less and less, but we have to do it in a responsible, con- 
structive, mutual way. 

It does not do us any good to have 10 times more 
power than we have today, which would blow up the 
earth 20 times. We have to negotiate from strength to 
get a mutual advantage for the safety of our country and 
the protection of mankind throughout the globe, and 
that is what we mean by negotiating from strength. 


SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


Q. Mr. President, we are very honored to have you here 
tonight, sir. In nearby West Bend, at the Cedar Lake 
Home, many of the residents have asked me to find out 
your views on the elderly. 

THE PresiventT. I am a firm believer in the social 
security program. I believe that it has not only helped 
immensely those who retire at 62 or 65, but I think it 
has also been of great help and benefit when the husband, 
for example, dies at 40 and there are survivorship benefits. 

I think there are other great advantages such as the 
disability portion of social security. I think we must be 
certain and positive that the retirement benefits and the 
other benefits that come from the social security program 
are made certain, and this is where the problem arises. 

At the present time, in this 12-month period there will 
be $3.5 billion more money going out of the Social Secu- 
rity Trust Fund than comes in. Next year it will be $4 
billion more out than comes in. At the present time, we 
have roughly $40 billion in the Social Security Trust 
Fund. By the early 1980’s there won’t be any money in 
the Social Security Trust Fund unless we do something 
to protect its economic stability. 

I took a hard bite at the bullet and came up with a 
proposal that I think will protect the integrity of the fi- 
nancial security of the Social Security Trust Fund. Un- 
fortunately, the Congress wants to postpone it a little 
while longer. The longer they postpone it, the harder it 
will get to solve the problem. But as far as this President 
is concerned, he is going to face up to that issue as he has 
faced up to every other issue, and I am not going to kid 
you one bit. We are going to protect the financial integrity 
and security of that trust fund for the benefit of our older 
citizens. 
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TAX REFORM 


Q. Good evening, Mr. President. 

Tue PresiweNT. Good evening. 

Q. I am really pleased to have the opportunity to ask 
this question at long last to a person who can really answer 
it. 

THE Present. I hope you are right. [Laughter] 

Q. For years I have wondered why the Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot do anything about instigating a real, true, 
and just program of tax reform. By that, I do not mean 
giving more deductions to those that already have them. 
I am sick and tired of reading where 200 people, million- 
aires, pay no taxes, where our Vice President pays no taxes. 
Tell me, do you believe we can have tax reform for the 
average citizen? 

THE PRESIDENT. Let me answer it in two ways: Num- 
ber one, last year I recommended a $28 billion tax reduc- 
tion with 75 percent of it going to individuals and 25 per- 
cent of it going to businesses to stimulate jobs and increase 
productive efficiency. In the 75 percent of the tax reduc- 
tion bill that I proposed to the Congress for the benefit 
of individuals, what we tried to do in the restructuring of 
rates was to give some overdue relief to the middle-income 
people who have taken a beating in the last 10 years under 
our tax schedules. 

Unfortunately, the Congress went along in part, not in 
whole. There was a tax reduction program but, in my 
opinion, it was titled the wrong way. 


But now let me give a second response. I don’t mean 
to be partisan, but I want the record to be clear, and I 
don’t know whether you are a Democrat or a Republican, 
but I will tell you this: I have heard in the 27 years since 
I have been in Congress, tax reform—that has been an 
old song that has been sung and sung and sung, and Mel 
Laird and Bill Steiger have heard it a long time along 
with me. The party in power in the Congress of the 
United States has the responsibility, and the Democratic 
Party has controlled the Congress 38 out of 42 years, and 
they have not passed a bona fide tax reform bill. If they 
want a majority, doggone it, they ought to perform. That 
is all I am saying. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES IN AGRICULTURE 


Q. Mr. President, I am current vice president, and I 
am also planning on running for president next year of 
the West Bend High School’s FFA. My question is that 
with many of the problems being faced today by younger 
people in securing jobs, I was wondering what you see as 
the future for them in securing a job in an agriculture 
field? 

Tue Preswent. Well, I have been encouraged from 
the reports that I get from the Department of Agriculture 
that more young people today are going to our agricultural 
universities and colleges than at any time in the history 
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of the United States. There must be a lot of young people 
who have faith in agriculture as an occupation, and I 
think that faith is justified, and let me tell you why. 

We now have 215 million Americans in this country. 
As we look around the world the population is burgeon- 
ing— it is really exploding. The demand for food is going 
to get greater and greater and greater because we have 
more people, and countries and people are getting more 
affluent. 

So, there is going to be a guaranteed market for agri- 
cultural products from the United States, and as long as 
that market exists, if you are able and willing to work, I 
think the occupation of a farmer is a great prospect for 
young people, and I would urge you and others to get 
into it. 

Did you have another question? 


PRESENTATION OF FUTURE FARMERS OF AMERICA 
PLAQUE 


Q. Yes. I also have a presentation to make to you. At 
our last meeting—and we just had one this last week— 
the members voted unanimously to elect you as an hon- 
orary member of our chapter, and I would like to present 
you with this plaque. Please accept this with the compli- 
ments of our chapter. 

Tue Preswent. Thank you very, very much. 

Q. You are welcome, Mr. President. 

THe Presment. I had an opportunity about a year 
and a half ago to speak to the Future Farmers’ National 
Convention out in Kansas City, and also had an oppor- 
tunity a few months ago to meet the leaders of each State 
of the Future Farmers and, believe me, they are impres- 
sive as members and they were certainly impressive as 
officers of the respective States. 

Congratulations and thank you very much. 

Q. Thank you very much, Mr. President. 


RONALD REAGAN’S COMMENTS ABOUT SECRETARY OF 
STATE KISSINGER 


Q. Good evening, Mr. President. I would like to know 
about what Ronald Reagan stated Wednesday night. He 
said that Kissinger stated that he is in office to keep the 
United States in second place and Russia first. I would 
like to know what you think and what you plan to do 
about this. 


THe Present. Well, in the first place, Secretary of 
State Kissinger said that never was stated by him, and I 
understand that this afternoon that former Governor 
Reagan said that he had not seen the quote but he had 
heard somebody who had heard it from somebody else 
as an alleged quote from Dr. Kissinger. Now that is not a 
very credible way to quote somebody. It just, in my opin- 
ion, was careless, irresponsible work in writing a speech 
that was to be made to a good many millions of Ameri- 


cans. If you are going to quote somebody you ought to 
have the facts, and in this case they didn’t. 


DECISIONMAKING IN “MAYAGUEZ” INCIDENT 


Q. Good evening, Mr. President. I would like to know 
what you think has been your most important decision as 
President and why? 

Tue PresipENT. Well, there were several. It seems 
some days like that is all it is all day long. I would say that 
probably the one that took the most forceful action was 
the decision to make certain that the Mayaguez, the 
merchant ship, was recovered from the Cambodians. 
That was probably one of the most meaningful decisions 
because that ship was attacked, it was seized by the Cam- 
bodians, and we sent in our forces to get it back, and we 
got it back. That was a tough decision. 


BEEF PRODUCTION INDUSTRY; ESTATE TAX 
EXEMPTIONS 


Q. Mr. President, I would like to ask you after hearing 
you encourage these young boys to go into agriculture— 
my husband and I have a beef farm and after struggling 
for 10 years we still have a hard time making ends meet. 
You just mentioned that prices are coming down. Well, 
it seems to me that the only thing that comes down is the 
beef price. We get about the same price we got 10 years 
ago, and everything we buy is so high. I would like to 
know why it always seems everything is done for dairy 
farmers and so forth and there is no parity on beef and we 
hear very little about the beef farmers’ plight. 

Tue Presment. I would agree with you that the beef 
production industry is one of a few aspects of agriculture 
that has no government program as such. But as I remem- 
ber, over the years the Cattlemen’s Association and the 
various organizations that represent the beef producing 
industry always wanted Uncle Sam to keep his hands off 
of the cattle business, and when you do that you are 
bound to have some fluctuation. 

I met several days ago with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in his new Agricultural Advisory Group that I have 
established to give me the input on decisionmaking for 
all agricultural decisions, and I asked about beef prices, 
I asked about hog prices. And it is his judgment and the 
judgment of the experts—and there is some evidence to 
show it now, not enough but some—that beef prices are 
on the way up and in the period of 3 to 4 months you 
are going to see a quite different situation from what it 
is today. And I certainly hope so because I agree with 
you that beef prices today are too low, they are below 
parity if there was a program. But from all the signs 
that the experts can put together, the beef business is 
going to be a lot better in about 3 months. 

Q. Okay. Thank you. Then I will hold my steers 3 
more months, and if the price does not go up, you are 
going to hear from me. 
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THE Preswent. Let me add a couple of things that 
relate particularly to the beef business. You know, a year 
or two ago a number of people sold their beef to some of 
the stockyards or to some of the processors, and in one 
or two instances they went broke, and the people who had 
sold their beef took a licking. Now that is not fair. Leg- 
islation has been approved, and I support it. I think this 
is a way in which we can protect the producers of beef 
against the bankruptcy of the beef processors, and this 
should be helpful. I think it is desirable legislation. 

One other answer in response to the young man is, you 
know, we recommended about 3 weeks ago new legisla- 
tion in the tax field that would permit a family farm to 
go from one generation to another, and we recommended 
two procedures or two provisions to take care of this. One, 
to increase the exemption from $60,000 to $150,000, and, 
secondly, to extend the payment of any estate tax liability 
over a 25-year period with a 5-year moratorium, and the 
interest that would be paid, if any, would be 4 percent. 

So, we want to keep the family farm in the hands of 
one family, and this way I think we can help passing it on 
from one generation to another. And if the Congress will 
pass it, it will be a great step forward. 


THE PRESIDENT’S TRAVEL ITINERARY 


Q. Mr. President, I am a student here at West Bend 
High School. It was reported in our local newspaper to- 
night that you play a big part in deciding where your 
itinerary goes. I was just wondering—and I bet a lot of 
other people were, too—why you decided to come to West 
Bend tonight? 

Tue Present. Well, I had heard so much about all 
the nice people here I just decided 1 wanted to come to 
West Bend. As a matter of fact, we go to the Congressmen, 
we go to the people like Governor Knowles, and they give 
us recommendations, but, in all honesty, I had heard that 
West Bend had many similarities to some of the commu- 
nities and the kind of people that I represented over in 
Michigan. I thought they were great people, and, in all 
honesty, I did want to come here to this kind of a com- 
munity. 


REASONS FOR WANTING TO BE PRESIDENT 


Q. I live here in West Bend. I am going to ask a simple 
question, and I hope I get a simple answer. [Laughter] 
I was wondering why you want to run to be the President 
this year? 

Tue Preswent. I will try to make it simple. 
[Laughter] When I became President in August of 1974 
this country was having very serious problems. There was 
great distrust of government, and we were on the brink of 
a recession. We were having 12 to 14 percent inflation. 
Our allies around the world were uncertain as to what 
the United States would do. Our adversaries were in a 
position where they might have taken advantage of us. We 
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have had 19 to 20 months of tough problems. I think we 
have made a lot of headway but the job isn’t done. And 
I would like 4 more years to finish the job and turn it over 
to my successor in better shape than it is and a lot better 
shape than it was August 8, 1974. 


ESTATE TAX EXEMPTION INCREASE 


Q. Mr. President, I am from Belgium, Wisconsin, and 
I would like to know what kind of relief, if any, you have 
for the small farmer where the husband dies and the wife, 
because of a high inheritance tax or whatever, is forced 
off the farm because she can’t pay it, or for the young 
people of this country who really would like to own their 
own farm but can’t afford it. 

THE PresipeNT. Well, the estate tax changes that I 
mentioned a moment ago increasing the estate tax ex- 
emption from $60,000, which was established in 1942, 
to $150,000 would, in many, many instances, I think, 
handle the problem you are talking about as you describe 
it—a small farm. And then the other provisions to ex- 
tend the payment of the estate tax would also be help- 
ful if the farm was worth more than $150,000. That is 
one way to help insure the transfer of the property and 
have it kept in the same family from one generation to 
another. 

Now for a young farmer that wants to start fresh, the 
odds are tough, I agree, but you have got some good 
bankers around here in West Bend and the SBA and 
others, I think, can be receptive particularly if you have 
got a good earning record, a guod credit record, and 
know something about the business. 

Then, of course, there is another way in which the 
property can go from husband to wife without any estate 
tax imposition and that is if it is part in joint ownership. 
That is an easy way to transfer it without any estate 
problem. 

We will do one more here and then one more over on 
the right. 

MINIMUM WAGE RATES 


Q. Mr. President, I would like to know why the min- 
imum wage is lower than what most people get that are on 
welfare. 

THe Preswent. Why, the minimum wage 

Q. The minimum wage is lower than what a person 
can get on welfare. 

THe Preswent. I don’t think it is—— 

Q. It most certainly is. 

THe PresmenT. Now there are some instances where 
you have aid to dependent children, and a woman, if she 
has five children, or whatever the number is, it is possible 
that she will get more, particularly if you include food 
stamps, and any one of the other programs. But a single 
person on welfare, if my memory is correct, cannot get 
more in welfare than he or she would get under the mini- 
mum wage. Is that correct, Mel? 
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I think I have got two good witnesses here but we all 
three might be wrong, but I think that is right. And if it 
isn’t right, it’s wrong. [Laughter] 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION OPPONENTS 


Q. My name is Becky Elliott, and I am from West Bend. 
I wanted to know if you think you are going to beat Jimmy 
Carter and the rest of the other guys for the President? 

Tue Present. Well, I think I can beat all those guys. 
[Laughter] 

Thank you. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 8:40 p.m. in the fieldhouse at West 


Bend High School. Following his remarks, the President attended 
a President Ford Committee reception at the West Bend Holiday Inn. 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


The President’s Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session at a Farm Forum at Goodrich High School. 
April 3, 1976 


Tue Preswent. Thank you very, very much, Bill. Gov- 
ernor Knowles, Mel Laird, ladies and gentlemen: 

It is really a great privilege and a pleasure to have been 
in the greatest dairy State in the whole Union for the last 
day and a half, and the warm welcome and the wonder- 
ful reception, I deeply appreciate. And to see this great 
crowd here this morning, touches me very greatly. 

But just as Wisconsin and my own home State of Mich- 
igan share the upper Great Lakes, Michigan also shares 
your great attachment to America’s bountiful dairy and 
pasture lands. We cannot compete in the production, but 
we have the same warmth and affection toward the dairy 
production and all the things that make your State so 
great. 

And I also congratulate Wisconsin on all of its great 
achievements and its accomplishments, its production, 
and warm and fine people. 

I think all of us recognize that America’s future 
depends upon America’s farmers. Our national heritage 
was created by farmers. All Americans—actually, the en- 
tire world—today depend more than ever upon all of you. 

Abraham Lincoln signed the Homestead Act, which 
embodied our fundamental belief in the importance of 
the American family farm. Lincoln was so right. 

Thomas Jefferson, George Washington had shared the 
same great vision. They were convinced—so am I—that 
a man with a stake in his own land is a free man. His 
family is 2 free family, and together the family farm is 
the basis of our free society. 

There is a saying in Michigan that the only way a 
young person can get started in farming is to marry one 
or inherit one. [Laughter] And it is getting much harder 


to do either—[laughter|—particularly the _ latter, 
[Laughter] 

Not only in Michigan but in Wisconsin, throughout 
our country, we have got to do something about this prob- 
lem. That is because the individual who inherits a farm 
is often too severely pressed to pay the estate taxes on it. 
Our outdated inheritance laws, which have not responded 
to inflation, are a very real threat to the family farm. And 
that is why this administration is working so hard for new 
laws to solve this serious problem. 

We must maintain the continuity and the strength of 
our family farm. Too much labor and too much love go 
into the development of a paying farm to dismantle it 
with every new generation. That is particularly true on 
the dairy farm where the hours are endless—and you 
know them better than I—those cows must be milked 
twice every day. 

Women are also involved, as men are, in the operation 
of a farm, and every child in every family contributes his 
or her share. So it is only fair that the family farm, already 
a vital institution, continues to flourish as a profitable and 
free enterprise. 

You and all farmers must have a fair return for your 
long and tireless and hard work. That is your goal and it 
will be mine, as I continue to work for strong markets for 
our farmers’ production. 

We must never forget that American farmers must 
profit if America is to be a profitable going country. There 
must be enough income for each of you to buy new stock, 
to replace equipment, to build new barns, to conserve and 
to enrich your soil, to adopt new techniques, and to buy 
essential supplies. That is what keeps the entire American 
economy moving. 

A decision was required on the unfair competition on 
certain foreign, dairy imports just a few days ago. The 
question involved foreign, nonfat dry milk mixtures de- 
signed to evade our dairy import quotas. Importers tried 
to buy past our limitations by mixing dried milk with 
other ingredients. As President, I will not tolerate such 
practices. Accordingly last week, I signed a proclamation 
to put a zero quota on such imports. 

The last 3 years have been the highest 3 years of net 
farm income in America’s hisiory. That is the way it 
should be. That is the way it is going to be. It took hard, 
hard work on your part, and it took the right kind of farm 
policies. 

In recent days, the world’s population passed the 4 bil- 
lion mark. Looking ahead, we will be hard put to feed the 
entire world. There is certainly no time to pull back our 
efforts to help increase your productivity and your 
efficiency. 

For 25-plus years, I had the privilege and the honor 
of representing farmers, including dairy farmers, when I 
served in the Congress. As President, I refuse to go back 
to the old, harmful farm practices we had during most 
of those years. They meant disaster for too many farmers. 
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They created great surpluses. They damaged the free 
market economy. I will not go back to those programs that 
require the Department of Agriculture to interfere in the 
daily operation of every farm in America. And I will 
use every power in my command to inject some common 
sense into the operation of the Federal agencies which 
seek occupational safety and health and environmental 
protection. We have to do a better job in that regard. 

We all believe in safety, health, and the environment, 
but the farmer is also entitled to safety from those who 
would create an environment in which his farm cannot 
function. Under this administration, we have worked 
toward a minimum of Federal regulation. We are making 
some headway, but we have got a long way to go. And 


‘with your help, in the next 4 years, we will make the kind 


of progress that is needed and necessary to make a better 
America. 

Had it not been for your productivity, it would not 
have been possible to increase agricultural exports to $22 
billion in 1975. Wisconsin depends mostly on imported 
petroleum. Without the increase in farm exports, we 
would have been hard put to pay the increased price for 
foreign oil. Imported petroleum cost America—this is the 
one-year cost—last year $27 billion, and the figure, un- 
fortunately, will be even higher in 1976. 

I appreciate very deeply what the American farmer 
is doing for America. Whether you are a dairy farmer, 
raise hogs or grow soybeans, you bolster our economy. 
Farm families also enhance our ethical, religious, and 
moral values, our patriotism and our national character. 

To be strong externally, we must reassert traditional 
values that strengthen us here at home, and we must 
reject big government concepts in favor of a true partner- 
ship in which private land-owning men and women can 
achieve prosperity without undue Federal interference. 
Farming is far too important to be left to the politicians 
in or out of Washington. 

To the dairy farmers of America, I say you must have 
every opportunity to make a fair profit out of your milk. 
You must have adequate incentives for full food produc- 
tion. We must keep the dead hands of Federal regulation 
off your farms, so that you can use the live hands of the 
farmers and produce and produce and produce. 

As one travels around the world, you see some nations 
with other economic and political philosophies. They have 
virtually the same tractors and the same bailers that you 
use, but those nations do not have the greatest piece of 
farm machinery ever built—the free enterprise system of 
the United States of America. 

We have turned things around in rural America, but 
we must keep moving in the right direction. We have 
much more to do. I am ready, willing, and able to work 
with you to get that job done. I am fighting to cut Govern- 
ment spending, to curb inflation, to assure a growing 
economy for the future. But this struggle can only succeed 
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if you, our farmers, also succeed. I am on your side. Let’s 
work together. 

Thank you very much. Now, let’s get to the part that 
I enjoy the most—those good hard questions that always 
seem to—— 
QUESTIONS 


Q. I am a producer of raw materials. I am a little 
strange to the mike yet. 

It is a known fact that pseudo-money to stimulate our 
economy will also cause inflation. Why can’t it be known 
by our lawmakers that our raw materials are our real 
wealth, and the more we pay for them, the more we have 
to employ the unemployed, stimulate our economy, and 
pay our debts? Or to put it short, why does our Govern- 
ment insist on monetizing debts rather than wealth which 
ties in with the takeover of our freedom? 

Tue PreswentT. Well, as I understand the question, 
you are in effect saying, why do we have Federal deficits 
and why do we have the Federal debt that we have? Is 
that correct, sir? 

Q. Well, partly, but if the farmers were paid for their 
product, that money would multiply and help the whole 
Government. In the years that the farmers were paid, we 
had no deficit in Government. And if the farmers were 
paid for their product, then we could employ the un- 
employed and everybody would have more money. 

THE Preswent. Well, I totally agree with you, sir, 
that in order to have a healthy, prosperous economy in 
the United States, we must have a healthy agricultural 
segment of our economy. 

Q. That is right. 

Tue Preswenrt. Now, as I indicated in my prepared 
remarks, the last 3 years we have had the highest 3 years 
of net farm income in the United States. That does not 
mean that every segment of agriculture has profited as 
well as others. This year the cotton farmers are doing very 
well; the previous year or two, they did not do well. A year 
or sO ago, some other segments of our agriculture were 
doing well; they have had a fall-off. The cattle producers 
are now having a difficult time. What we have to do is try 
to get some basic stability so that all agriculture does well 
and, if it does, then the farm machinery producers will do 
well, the banks will do well, the American people will be 
well fed. But we have gone through a traumatic period 
in the last 20 months, for example. Our economy was 
seriously upset by the oil embargo. We had a three times 
increase in petroleum costs, because we were so dependent 
on foreign imported oil. 

We have got to get this imbalance rectified, so we have 
an economy which is a stable, upward trend. I think we 
are making headway. Inflation has been cut in half. Un- 
employment is going down. Employment is going up, and 
this will have a stabilizing effect. And we are headed for 
a balanced budget in the Federal Government if we can 
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get the Congress to cut the rate of growth in Federal ex- 
penditures, and I think we are going to do it. 

Q. The Federal Reserve Board regulates our monetary 
system, and it is a good tool to be used when the economy 
is overheated. But when this happens, it causes undue 
hardship for that individual that has just started or ex- 
panded his business, and his funds are committed, and 
the only way he can get out from underneath this is liqui- 
dation. What do you feel can be done to alleviate that 
problem? 

Tue Preswent. You are exactly right that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board controls the supply of money and 
basically, the interest rates throughout the country. In 
the past, we have had too much fluctuation. They have 
either contracted too severely or they have inflated it 
too greatly, and the net result is, to some extent at least, 
they have contributed to the peaks and valleys in our 
economy. Under the present leadership in the Federal 
Reserve Board, they have agreed to have a range of 
increase in the supply of money of 41/ to, I think, 7 per- 
cent. And that is a reasonable range, depending upon 
the fiscal policy of the Federal Government and other 
factors. 

At the present time, as I understand it, they are, more 
or less, in the middle of that range over the 2 or 3 or 4- 
month period and, consequently, it does appear that in- 
terest rates are falling. I know the Federal Government is 
paying less today than it did a few months ago for the 
money it borrows, and long-range interest rates are begin- 
ning to ease a bit. 

I don’t think we have to take any drastic action right 
now. It is my understanding that savings and loans and 
mutual loaning institutions have had a great inflow of 
money from the American people putting it in there for 
their savings. And that, in turn, is going to make not only 
more money available to those that have to borrow, but 
money available at a lesser interest rate. 

So I think we are moving in the right direction, and I 
can assure you that the Federal Reserve Board is cognizant 
of the precise problem you are talking about. And we will 
try to make certain that they don’t pinch off anything to 
create the problems that we have had in the past on some 
occasions. 

Q. I’m from Campbellsport, where you had breakfast 
this morning. 

Tue PreswentT. A real good breakfast—more than 
I should eat. 

Q. Mr. President, how do you justify Mr. Meany’s 
delaying action of the grain shipment to Russia? 

THE PrRESwENT. Well, the decision on Mr. Meany’s 
part to embargo grain shipments, I think, was unjustified. 
But the problem was, how do we solve it? 

Now, if there had been court action—and some people 
had undertaken court action to stop it—that would have 
been a long process. It would have taken, under our court 


system, a local court decision, It could have been appealed, 
It could have been appealed for a period of 6 or 8 months, 
and the whole shipment of grain would have been held at 
the ports. And that would not have helped anything, 
because grain would have backed up all the way to the 
farms here in Iowa and Nebraska and Wisconsin and 
elsewhere. 

So the better way to do it was to undertake what we 
did—was to negotiate a long-term grain shipment ar- 
rangement with the Soviet Union, so we have a guaran- 
teed minimum of 6 million tons per year and for 5 years. 
In that way, we got the labor unions to back off, and we 
could continue to ship the grain that was already con- 
tracted for. And we didn’t have the back-up that would 
have created a catastrophe in transportation and a stor- 
age problem for the farmers on their own farms. 

So in order to avoid that, we did what we did. It was 
not capitulation to Mr. Meany; it was a practical solution 
to a practical problem. And we ended up with a firm 
arrangement for the shipment or the purchase of at least 
6 million tons of American grain, an assured market, 
and the American farmer is going to be the beneficiary. 

Q. Mr. President, I am president of the Lake Winne- 
bego Area Health Systems Agency. I am very concerned, 
as a farmer, about rural health care or the lack of it. 
Even in the best of rural areas, health care is wanting. 
And this situation does not appear to be changing, since 
statistically the doctors in the rural areas are older doctors, 
and it is questionable for their replacement. What do 
you have as a program to help rural health care and the 
rural health care needs? 

Tue Preswent. In the first place, in the last 5 years 
there has been a tremendous increase in medical school 
education facilities. Mel Laird had a lot to do with that 
program when he was in the Congress. We are expanding 
our medical schools. We have many, many more doctors 
being trained all over the country. We have a number 
of new medical schools. So the supply of doctors will 
increase. 

The problem is how to get them out into the rural 
communities. I am told that there is a growing trend, as 
they discuss with medical students what they want to do, 
whether they want to be a specialist or a general prac- 
titioner, et cetera, that more and more of them for a wide 
variety of good reasons are indicating that they want to 
move to our small towns and into rural America. That 
is one trend that I think will help solve the problem you 
are discussing, particularly with more doctors. There are 
so many of them in most of our major metropolitan areas 
that it is not a good ratio, and we need the ratio changed. 

But the other problem of how to get our Federal funds 
for health care properly distributed—I recommended a 
change from the 26 categorical grant programs that we 
now have in the Federal Government for health care in 
one block grant program. And what does that mean? It 
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means that the State of Wisconsin, for example, that has 
many rural health problems, will get a total sum, as much 
as they have gotten in the past from the 20-some categori- 
cal grant programs. 

That money will go to the State agency, and the State 
agency can then decide how they want to distribute that 
money. And how it is done in Wisconsin will probably 
be different than how it is done in Pennsylvania or in 
South Carolina or in Florida. So your local people at the 
State and local level can decide how that Federal money 
will be spent. And I suspect that people in Wisconsin 
will have a little influence on how your State people make 
those decisions, so a greater proportion of those funds can 
go to rural Wisconsin. But that is a local decision with 
the same or more Federal money made available. 

Q. Mr. President, my wife and myself and family oper- 
ate just a medium-sized dairy farm, I would say. You 
touched on the transferring of estate before and the 
amount of exemption involved and so on, and this is a 
concern that I am very interested in. I feel that it is 
extremely outdated. 

The modern family dairy farm has an investment of 
anywhere from $250,000 to $300,000—many of them 
are much larger, some are smaller, but I would say a good 
share of them come in that category. And I feel that the 
exemption should be raised so that this property could 
be transferred to a spouse who is remaining, at least, I 
would say, to the area of $240,000 to give them a little 
opportunity to transfer this without being taxed out of 
existence. I would like to hear your views a little more 
extended. 

Tue Present. Well, the present law which was 
passed in 1942 provides for a $60,000 exemption and no 
real provision for any relief in the payment of the estate 
tax moneys that are owed. I have recommended that that 
$60,000 exemption be increased to $150,000 and, in 
order to help those who have an estate or more than 
$150,000, the remainder that is taxed, the payments for 
that can be spread over a 5-year period with no payments. 
And the payments that are left would be spread over a 
20-year period at 4-percent interest on annual increments 
paid. 

So it does provide for better than a double increase in 
the exemption, from $60,000 to $150,000, plus the 
capability to spread the payments for any additional tax 
over a 25-year period. Instead of having to borrow the 
money from a bank and pay whatever the bank charges, 
you will have a 5-year moratorium and then 20 payments, 
paying the Federal Government 4-percent interest. I think 
that is a good way in which to help finance the transfer 
of the farm from one generation to another. 

Now, this is presently before the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, which is the taxation committee of the 
Congress, and I hope that that legislation or something 
comparable to it will be enacted by the Congress this year. 
It is long overdue. 
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Q. Mr. President, I am a dairy farmer from Sheboygan 
County and the town of Greenbush. I must say, I would 
like in my heart to support you because I believe you are 
an honest and a good man. But your farm policy, from 
my point of view, leaves much to be desired, and I refer 
specifically to the cheap food policy of Mr. Butz. 

I would like to ask you if you would consider removing 
Mr. Butz from office because of this policy, and if you 
would also consider some kind of a method of establish- 
ing some kind of a board or something, an advisory board, 
maybe, where we farmers from the grassroots level could 
possibly help you in establishing farm policy and give 
you advice on what we really need? 

THE PRESIDENT. I respectfully disagree with you. I 
think Earl Butz is the finest, or certainly one of the finest 
Secretaries of Agriculture this country has ever had, 
and I will tell you why. 

Before Mr. Butz became Secretary of Agriculture, we 
had farm policies which resulted in unbelievable surpluses 
being owned by the Federal Government. They had piled 
up to the extent that Uncle Sam, your Government and 
my Government, was paying almost $400 million a year 
just in storage policies. There were storage fees. That is not 
a good farm policy. That kind of a farm policy, with the 
heavy surpluses overhanging the market, kept farm prices 
down. 

Farm prices generally have gone up under Secretary 
Butz’ policies and programs. And we don’t have any sur- 
pluses, and we are selling more agricultural commodities 
all over the world than we ever have in the history of the 
United States. 

The worst kind of farm policy would be one to go back 
to this surplus that we had for 15 or 20 years, because those 
surpluses depress your farm prices. And Mr. Butz has 
sought to get rid of them. We have gotten rid of them, and 
farm prices are better now than they were when he took 
over. 

And all I can say is we are going to do everything we 
can to keep surpluses from getting accumulated and de- 
pressing farm prices. We are not going back to those old 
farm policies which in many, many cases contributed sig- 
nificantly to the flow of family farm owners from the farm 
to the city. We want to reverse that policy and get more 
people owning family farms in this country. 

Now, on the second question that you asked, I have 
established what we call the farm policy board. It is a 
Cabinet policy—a policy committee. The chairman of it 
is Secretary Butz. It has three or four other Cabinet mem- 
bers, plus other top advisers. That Agricultural Policy 
Committee will recommend to me policies as to farm de- 
cisions of one kind or another. 

I think that incorporates the best thinking of the people 
in the executive branch of the Government, but I am sure 
that Secretary Butz himself, in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, consults freely with the Farm Bureau, the various 
dairy organizations, the Farmers Union, the Grange, and 
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all of the others to get their considered judgment as he 
recommends farm policy to the board and they to me. 

We want the input of agricultural people at the grass- 
roots level, and I am sure the Department is getting them. 
And by the meetings that I have held in Illinois, the one 
in Wisconsin last week, and the one here this week, I am 
getting a pretty good input, too, and I like it. 

Q. Well, Mr. Ford, I will agree with what you said 
about the opposite of the policy that we have, but I think 
somewhere in between there must be a policy where we 
can make more stability in agriculutre. The dairy portion 
of agriculture has been hurt extremely, along with the 
livestock portion. We cannot tolerate peaks and lows when 
we must live in these lows for—now the last time was an 
18-month period—and particularly the young farmer 
with a huge amount of borrowed money has found it 
nearly impossible. And this is what I mean, that we have 
to have something different than that. 

I thank you for the privilege of talking to you. 

Tue Present. Thank you very much. 

Q. Mr. President, I am a dairy farmer from Fairwater, 
Wisconsin. It might be of interest to you to know that I 
am also president of the Ripon Republican Club, birth- 
place of the Republican Party. 

I want to, first of all, commend you on all your vetoes 
that you have made in Washington and even the dairy 
support veto, but it bothers me. I am wondering, what do 
you plan on doing about labor? They keep on striking, 
and they get higher and higher wages, and the cost is passed 
on to those of us who buy the supplies and the tractors. 
Probably three-quarters of us can hardly afford anymore 
to buy a new tractor; they start at $10,000, and they run 
up. 

Tue Preswent. Well, first let me thank you for men- 
tioning the vetoes. I vetoed 46 bills in 19 months. Thirty- 
nine of those vetoes have been upheld by the Congress. 
And as a result of those vetoes, and 39 of them being 
sustained by a third of the Members of either the House 
or the Senate, we have saved the taxpayers $13 billion. 

We are engaged right now in a very difficult negotia- 
tion between the truckers and the Teamsters. It is a tough 
negotiation, and I got word this morning that there had 
been a settlement of approximately 60 percent of the 
trucking industry. And there are several other segments 
of it that have not yet settled, but they are optimistic that 
that will take place. 

This is the kind of a negotiation that I think has to take 
place between labor and management, and only as a last 
resort should the Government get in and use the legisla- 
tion that is available. But it is far better, from our national 
point of view and the philosophy that I think most of 
us have, that the parties themselves should settle their 
differences. 

We are trying to hold down to the extent that we can 
indirectly. We don’t want to go back to wage and price 


controls. I don’t think agriculture wants a wage and price 
control policy; it was disastrous. And the gentleman that 
I talked to a minute ago probably was thinking of the 90- 
day freeze that we had on cattle prices in 1971, as I re- 
call. It was disastrous and caused some of the problems 
that later took place. 

We have got to make sure that labor and manage- 
ment understand that they have to act in the national in- 
terest as well as in their own interest. And here is what the 
Secretary of Labor, Bill Usery, is trying to do—to con- 
vince both parties as they negotiate, they just can’t get a 
bigger piece of the pie. They have to understand that all 
of us will suffer, including themselves, if they are too 
selfish in their negotiations. We are trying to keep down 
some of these costs, the labor costs, in a responsible way. 
But for us to put wage controls on, I think, would not be 
the answer. I think it would be the wrong approach, just 
like it was the wrong approach on food prices 2 or 3 
years ago. 

Q. I am a Winnebago County dairy farmer. I guess I 
am considered a young farmer. I would like to add that 
I am pretty happy with dairy farming the way it is. I 
think the efficient farmer who is doing a good job is making 
a pretty good living right now. 

My question is, I am kind of at a loss as to who to sup- 
port for President. I think you are very sincere in being 
here, but I wonder how much emphasis we have only being 
five people out of a hundred who vote for you. It just 
seems to me that people who are going to get elected 
President are going to have the support of the non-farm 
people, because we don’t have that much voice. 

Another question is it seems to me that George Meany 
has more influence on our foreign grain policies than you 
do, and I would like your response to that. 

Tue Present. I would categorically disagree that 
George Meany has more influence on our grain policies 
than I do. I made the decision for us to move to long- 
term agreements with the Soviet Union. I think that is in 
the best interest of agriculture, because if you look at the 
sale of grain to the Soviet Union, going back to 1971, in 
one year you will have virtually no sales. The next year, 
in 1972, we had around 13 million tons of grain sold to 
the Soviet Union. The next year, we had virtually no such 
sales. It has been a Yo-Yo, a peak and valley proposition, 
and that has been very disturbing to our grain crop sales 
throughout the world. 

Now we have a guaranteed 6 million ton per year for 
5 years, and we can sell them higher if we want to. And 
if the farmers want to sell more than that and the Soviet 
Union wants to buy it, they can make the deal. So I 
respectfully disagree that Mr. Meany has anything to do 
with foreign agricultural sales policy. He has none. 

And let me just indicate another area where Mr. 
Meany and I have many, many differences. I vetoed the 
common situs picketing bill much against his wishes. Now 
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| got off the track here a little bit—[/aughter|—but I just 
wanted to make sure that I was running the Government 
and nobody else. [Laughter] , 

Q. Thank you very much. I realize you have a tough 
job, and I wish you good luck. 

Tue Presiwent. Thank you very much, sir. 

Q. Mr. President, I am a dairy farmer here in Fond 
du Lac County and also chairman of the agriculture com- 
mittee of Fond du Lac County. 

I have one question in regard to imports. We in Wis- 
consin are now in the process of the referendum vote by 
the dairy farmers as to a two cent check-off as far as our 
milk advertising program is concerned. There are a lot of 
us here in this room that are very much interested in this. 
We believe in advertising. We believe we have to do this 
to create a market for our product. 

Now, if we can establish this, if we can get this job 
done, what kind of a guarantee can we have from the 
Federal Government, that once we have a market created, 
that the Government does not open up their doors to im- 
ports to the point where they take up and make up the 
difference between our profit and loss? 

THE PresmpeNT. Well, let me assure you that this ad- 
ministration will not tolerate foreign government subsi- 
dized dairy products, period. And we will use the best 
wisdom we have to make sure that there is a fair treatment 
as far as your products competing with any foreign prod- 
ucts, subsidized or non-subsidized. 

But I think we do have to be honest with one another 
and say that if we expect to sell $22 billion worth of farm 
commodities overseas, there are some foreign imports that 
have to be sold in the United States. There has to be some 
balance. We can’t sell to them unless we buy from them, 
but there certainly will be no subsidization of foreign farm 
exports to the United States—that is absolutely clear. 

In the other areas, like I mentioned on the non-fat, 
dried milk mixture proposal—when they did that we cut 
them off, period. And we will act just as decisively on 
other matters of that kind. 

Q. Mr. President, this will be the last question. 

Tue Present. We will take one more over here 
after this. Okay. 


Q. Mr. President, Manitowoc County Ford Head- 
quarters, head coordinator. 


My major concern is what is happening in the postal 
department. We have just had this three cent raise, and 
unless I heard very incorrectly last night on the media, 
somewhere within the near future we could go up to 36 
or 38 cents for one ounce of first class postage, which could 
put small businessmen who depend on the charge system 
or perhaps mailing as a major part of their business out of 
business. Do we in Federal Government have any plans 
beyond just simply trying to cut back small Post Offices, 
or will we perhaps make our American people have to cut 
back a little bit of their services or do something about 


this, so that some of us small businessmen can stay in 
business? 

Tue Present. The Postal Service problem is one of 
the most perplexing ones we have. We had a system up 
until about 4 years ago that was rampant with politics. 
Democrats abused it; Republicans abused it. And it was 
in a mess, to be honest with you. The Federal subsidy was 
growing every year. We went to a Postal Service and sup- 
posedly, and I hope it is true, wiped out all politics in the 
Postal Service. They have been trying to put it on a pay- 
as-you-go basis. It was recognized that during this transi- 
tion period there would have to be a subsidy. At the pres- 
ent time, the Federal Government is contributing about a 
billion dollars a year to subsidize the Postal Service, plus 
whatever other revenues they get. 

I must say in many respects, I am disappointed the way 
it has turned out, except I think it is better than what it 
was. Now there are some areas where I think the Postal 
Service will have to make some adjustments in service; 
otherwise, it will require more subsidy from the Federal 
Government. 

The head of the Postal Service says he needs another 
billion dollars from the Federal Treasury. Well, that is $2 
billion in subsidy in 12 months. I think there has to be a 
better solution than that. We have got a special study 
going on now in the Office of Management and Budget, 
and they are working with the Postal Service to try and 
see if there can’t be responsible economies, some better 
personnel management policies. But I think everybody 
probably will have to tighten their belt—the manage- 
ment, the employees, and the recipients—unless we are 
going to call on a bigger and bigger subsidy or less and less 
service. 

Q. Is there any possibility of having private industry 
handle part of this, or is that unconstitutional? 

THE PreswenNT. Well, it is disallowed by law, but let 
me tell you what probably would happen. There are some 
companies that want to, in major metropolitan areas, 
move in with their postal system which is now precluded 
by law. Frankly, that is where the Post Office service or 
Postal Service makes money. So if you take a private de- 
livery system and let it just go into the markets where the 
Postal Service makes money, the Postal Service will be in 
worse shape. So I don’t think that is an answer, either, 
because they will take the cream off of the area of revenue 
and then the Postal Service will have more problems, not 
fewer. 

Q. Thank you very much, Mr. President. 

THE Presivent. Yes? 

Q. I am a dairy farmer down at a little town called 
Waukesha, a little south of here. 

About 2 months ago, you vetoed a price support bill at 
85 percent of parity that disappointed me a whole lot, but 
I applaud you for raising it as much as you did, ordering 
Secretary Butz to give us the new rate on April 1. I under- 
stand that there is a new bill in the hopper at the level that 
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is more to your liking at 80 percent of parity for the next 
2 years. Will you sign this bill when it hits your desk ? 

Tue Present. Well, as I understand, Earl Butz has 
agreed, and I fully approve, to increase, as of April 1, the 
price supports to 80 percent of parity. And we have 
agreed to review the situation every quarter. I think it is 
better to have that kind of flexibility as long as you all 
understand that we will continue to do what we have 
done—and we have not broken an agreement yet; we 
don’t intend to break one. 

I think flexibility is better than a rigid figure set at a 
certain level. I can assure you when we make an agree- 
ment with the dairy industry, we will keep it. And the 
record shows we have in every instance. 

So without making a final judgment on a piece of 
legislation, I am just trying to explain to you how I gen- 
erally feel. I usually have a policy of [not] saying I will or 
won't veto something until I read the fine print, and that is 
not a bad idea. So, generally, I think we have got a good 
arrangement—that every quarter we are going to review 
it, and we are not going to break any agreement. And that 
generally is a better approach than some firm, fixed fig- 
ure, as I see it. 

Q. I disagree with you on that, but that is—I think 
that I like the 2-year time on this thing, because it runs 
quite a bit after the election, Mr. President. 

THE PRESENT. We will take a good look at it, but 
[Laughter] 

Let me say this to the gentleman that just spoke to me, 
I wish we could get politics out of the farm problem. That 
would be best for the farmer and best for the country. 

I have enjoyed the opportunity to be here. I deeply 
appreciate your views as you have expressed them in 
questions. And if we have had some disagreements, and in 
a couple of instances we have, the great thing about these 
kind of meetings, as I see them, is that you can disagree 
without being disagreeable, and that is the strength of this 
country. 

Thank you very, very much. 


I 





NoTE: The President spoke at 9:43 a.m. in the Little Theatre at 
Goodrich High School. Following his remarks, the President greeted 
guests of the farm forum in the cafeteria. 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


The President’s Remarks Upon Being Presented With 
the Key to the City. April 3, 1976 


Good morning, everybody. 

Let me first of all thank your Congressman, Bill Steiger, 
and former Governor Warren Knowles and all of the 
local public officials, and all of you for coming out here. 
This has been one of the most wonderful welcomes, one 


of the greatest crowds, one of the warmest and most 
friendly groups, and I thank you from the bottom of my 
heart. 

May I express also my gratitude to the various indi- 
viduals who have been so generous in remembering both 
Betty and myself, and the wonderful things that you make 
here in the city of Fond du Lac and Fond du Lac 
County—we will eat and wear and walk on. And every- 
thing will just bring back some superb memories of this 
occasion. 

Now, if I could just say a word or two. I am here in 
the State-of Wisconsin, last weekend and this weekend, 
because I want as many people in the State of Wisconsin 
to see President Ford, to have an opportunity to hear 
his views—I have talked to two farm groups, I have 
talked to business and industry, I have met with many 
other groups—and, of course, the opportunity to see all 
of you here and to see the reaction you get. 

But I think that what we have tried to do since | 
became President 19 months ago, whether it is at home 
or abroad, it has been in the best interest of the country, 
and all of us are a lot better off because of those policies. 

Let me just remind all of you for a moment that 19 
months ago, in August of 1974, we had inflation of 12 to 
14 percent; it is 6 percent or less today. We had unem- 
ployment that rose to a height of 8.9 percent; it is down 
to 7.5, and it is going lower. 

We had an announcement yesterday from the Depart- 
ment of Labor that 86,700,000 Americans are working 
today—the highest number of gainfully employed in the 
history of the United States. That is a lot of progress. 
Weare going to get a lot more. 

But in order to enjoy all of the benefits that come from 
freedom in America, we must be strong enough to make 
certain that we can maintain the peace, that we can deter 
aggression, and that we can maintain our national security 
against any challenge. The way to do that is to keep 
America unsurpassed in military strength, to keep Amer- 
ica’s industrial capacity strong, stronger than any other 
nation in the history of the world, to keep our agriculture 
in America as strong and as productive as it is today— 
and it is by far the strongest of any nation in the world. 
We must keep our technological and scientific capabilities 
ahead of everybody’s. 

But, most of all, the greatest strength that comes in this 
country is the deep religious, moral, and spiritual values 
that mean so much to each of you and to each of us. 
And if we are unsurpassed militarily, we keep ahead in 
science and technology and agriculture and industry and 
morally and spiritually and religiously, every one of us 
will know that America is number one, and we can be 
proud to be an American and proud of America. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 12:11 p.m. at the presentation cere- 
mony on Main Street. 
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Green Bay, Wisconsin 


The President’s Remarks to Reporters Upon Arrival at 
Austin Straubel Air Field. April 3, 1976 


Tue PrEsIDENT. Good afternoon, everybody. It is nice 
to be in Green Bay and Brown County, and it is great 
to have an opportunity to respond to any of the local press 
questions. Do any of you have any questions you would 
like to ask? 

Q. Do you ever wake up in the middle of the night and 
really wonder if you are President? 

Tue Preswent. No. I remember very vividly that I 
took the oath of office and ever since that, in August of 
1974, I have been so busy I haven’t thought of anything 
except trying to solve the problems that we have had. 

Q. Do you feel we will get a good fuels bill eventually? 

Tue Present. I think eventually the Congress will 
get around to passing a good energy bill. They took a year 
to pass one that was marginally good. But there are some 
things they could do this year that would make our Project 
Independence more meaningful. We certainly are going 
to keep the pressure on because we can’t continue to be 
so dependent on foreign oil. 

Q. President Ford, this is an agricultural State. If you 
are reelected, is there any change anticipated with the 
Secretary of Agriculture? 

Tue Present. I think Earl Butz is one of the finest 
Secretaries of Agriculture we have ever had. He has gotten 
our farm economy turned around and on the right track. 
We are now producing about $22 billion a year in farm 
exports. We have had the highest 3 years of net farm in- 
come. We have farm programs that are designed for pro- 
duction and not for storage. So, I think, in my opinion 
at least, Earl Butz is the best Secretary of Agriculture we 
have had, and we are lucky to have him. 

Q. What do you think will be the results of the Wis- 
consin primary, Mr. President? 

Tue Preswent. It is going to be a tough battle, a 
close contest. I have been up here trying to meet face to 
face the people from the State of Wisconsin. I think that 
is an important way to communicate—I think it is the best 
way to communicate. I think if you can talk to people or if 
you can look them straight in the eye, that is the way to 
convince them that they ought to support you. And it 
will be a tough battle, but I think we will come out ahead, 
although it will be very close. I will be satisfied with 50 
percent plus one vote. 

Q. The differences between Ronald Reagan and your- 
self, are they going to hurt the Republican Party? 

Tue Preswent. I would hope not, but certainly some 
of the comments concerning the United States I don’t 
happen to think are necessarily good at all. It is my feeling 
that the United States is number one. We are unsurpassed 
in military capability, we have the greatest industrial 
capacity in the history of mankind, our agriculture is by 
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far the most productive in the history of the world, we are 
ahead by any standards in science and technology and, 
besides that, we have the greatest moral, spiritual, and 
religious strength. 

So, when you put it all together, the United States is 
number one, and anyone who says it isn’t I think is harm- 
ful, is hurtful to our overall efforts. 

Thank you very, very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:10 p.m. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


The President’s Remarks at the Dedication Ceremony of 
the Green Bay Packers Hall of Fame Building. 
April 3, 1976 


Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and Bart and all 
of the wonderful fans of the Green Bay Packers: 

Obviously, it is a great privilege and a very high honor 
for me to have an opportunity to participate in this 
groundbreaking ceremony. 

As I was flying up here today I could not help but think 
of the great, great traditions that the Green Bay Packers 
have developed over the years, the wonderful ballplayers, 
and the superb coaches that have done a great, great job. 
And then I began to think about the experiences that I 
have had with some of the Green Bay people. I played 
with one of your all-time greats. I was almost signed to 
play with the Green Bay Packers by one of your coaches, 
your first coach and a coach here a good many years. 
I have known your present coach a great many years, 
and I had an opportunity to know Curly Lambeau—I 
mean, Vince Lombardi for a number of years. 

Back in 1935 in the All Star game in Chicago, I played 
with the All Stars against the Chicago Bears, and that was 
the year that Don Hutson had finished at the University 
of Alabama and came and played and then came up here 
and had that tremendous career. And those of us who saw 
him in the All Star game could not help but know that he 
was going to be a star for a long, long time and establish 
the kinds of records that he did. 


Then I played in the Shrine East-West game on Janu- 
ary 1, 1935, and that is a long time ago, back when the ball 
was round. On the way out to San Francisco we were on 
the train—we traveled by train then—and Curly Lam- 
beau was along. The Michigan team that I played on that 
year won one game and lost seven, and Curly didn’t think 
there were many ballplayers from Michigan that were 
worth looking at, and there probably weren’t. 

But anyhow, out at the ball game on New Year’s Day 
there were two centers on the team and I didn’t start. And 
the other center got hurt, so I played 59 minutes and had 
a pretty good ball game. From San Francisco back to Chi- 
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cago, Curly spent an awful lot of time talking to me, and 
he finally offered me, as was said, 200 bucks a game for 
14 games. 

Well, I had a hard time deciding whether to take that 
job or try to get it or whether to take a job coaching foot- 
ball at Yale so I could go to law school. Well, I finally 
made the decision to go to law school and coach at New 
Haven. 

Then, later I got to know Bart Starr, who I think by 
any standards is one of the all-time great quarterbacks in 
the history of professional football. Few, if any, quarter- 
backs will ever achieve the success that Bart has had. You 
know, good players like Bart have the capability of being 
great coaches, so I am confident that Green Bay is going 
to be at the top, as it was for so long, very quickly under 
Bart’s leadership. 

Now, I also had the privilege in Washington, D.C., 
of knowing Vince Lombardi and also had the opportunity 
of getting to know his wonderful wife, Marie. Bart knows, 
I am sure even better than I, the great inspirational char- 
acteristics of Vince Lombardi. I think Vince sort of epit- 
omizes what is the need and necessity of this country today 
to meet the challenges that we face just like there were 
great leaders in all kinds of activities starting some 200 
years ago to give this country the kind of leadership that 
has taken us from 13 small struggling colonies of some 3 
million people to the greatest nation in the history of man- 
kind. And we are going to keep it there. 

But the main thing is that through tradition, through 
the great successes—winning three consecutive football 
championships, the first two AFL-NFL championships, 
here in Green Bay you have developed a character and a 
leadership and an inspiration and a tradition that are the 
envy of all of our 215 million Americans, and I am among 
them. 

I congratulate you. I am honored to participate in this. 

Good luck and God bless you. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:58 p.m. after having assisted in the 
unveiling of the dedicatory plaque. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


The President’s Remarks to President Ford Committee 
Volunteers. April 3, 1976 


I just love to come to Green Bay for several reasons. 
One, I have a great interest in and have always had a 
wonderful affection for the Green Bay Packers, but I also 
have always had a great time up here. I visited Green 
Bay on a number of occasions with one of my closest 
and dearest friends, Johnny Byrnes, who was your Con- 
gressman for so many years. 


You know, I knew Gary Dilweg’s father back in 
Washington, D.C., so I am very familiar with the Dilweg 
name. And it is just wonderful that they have worked as 
the chairmen here and working with all of you to help 
my candidacy next Tuesday and again in November of 
1976. 

Let me make one or two comments. From the very day 
that I was sworn in, I decided that I was not going to 
promise to do more than I could produce, and I was 
going to produce everything that I promised, and that is 
the policy, basically, that we have in this Administration, 
We are going to be straight-shooters, we are going to be 
candid, we are going to be honest, and I think that is the 
only way for us to be successful. And it is certainly the 
only way to create the kind of trust that I think is needed 
and necessary between a President and the American 
people. 

We had our share of troubles beginning in August of 
1974 up until a few months ago. We had very difficult 
economic conditions. We had to face up to them. We had 
rising unemployment, we had decreasing employment, we 
had inflationary problems, but we kept our cool, we didn’t 
panic. We decided that a steady, firm, constructive course 
of action was right, and, by gosh, it has turned out to be 
right because things are getting better. 


As I think we all recognize, there had been a great 
distrust developing between the people and government. 
And it has been a slow process of trying to rebuild that 
necessary trust so that government and people work to- 
gether. But I see strong signs all over the country that 
people and government are working together because they 
trust one another a lot more. We are going to keep that up. 

Then we have had some challenges from abroad. Some 
of our allies in the last year and a half have wondered 
whether the United States would stand by its commit- 
ments, whether the United States really wanted to con- 
tinue to be a leader in the world. And some of our adver- 
saries, I think, might have been tempted to try and chal- 
lenge our capability. But, you know, the main thing is 
our allies today know that we can be trusted, they know 
that we have the strength to work with them to achieve 
what we all want, and our adversaries have not challenged 
us because they know we are strong in capability and 
strong in will. 


Let me just make one final comment. Some people 
have alleged, some people have challenged whether the 
United States is number one. Let me put it this way. 
The United States is unsurpassed in military capability; 
the United States has the greatest industrial capability in 
the history of the world; our agriculture out-produces 
any other nation in the history of mankind; we are ahead 
in science and technology. But the most important thing 
is that the American people—plus all of these other 
things—we have a deep conviction morally, spiritually, 


and religiously. And when you put all of this in one pack- [ 
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age, America is number one, and those that challenge us 
don’t know what the facts are. 

I want to thank every one of you. We have got a big 
ballgame Tuesday, and you up here in Green Bay know 
what you mean by a big ballgame. It is a game that we 
have got to win, but it is a game we are going to win, and 
it will be the kick-off for a great victory November 2 of 
this year. And, boy, at the end of that we can all say we’re 
proud to be Americans and we’re proud of America. 

Thank you very much. 


note: The President spoke at 2:14 p.m. at the Brown County Vet- 
erans Memorial Arena. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


The President’s Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session at a Public Forum at the Brown County 
Veterans Memorial Arena. April 3, 1976 


Tue Presiwwent. Thank you very much, Bart. Governor 
Knowles, Congressman Bill Steiger, Mel Laird, Mrs. 
Starr, Mr. and Mrs. Dilweg, and all of the other wonder- 
ful people who have been helping on the President Ford 
Committee and, most importantly, all of you great people 
here in Green Bay and this part of Wisconsin: 

It is just wonderful to come here on this occasion, the 
home of the Green Bay Packers. It is a thrill, and let me 
say, Bart, it was a special thrill for me to participate just 
a few moments ago in the dedication of the Green Bay 
Packers Hall of Fame. It is a great, great opportunity and 
a great thing for me, a “has been”? football player, to see 
all the greats from Green Bay and participate in that. 
Thank you for the opportunity. But let me say at the outset 
I really don’t mind if the Green Bay Packers have a line- 
backer by the name of Jimmy Carter; it is a great team 
anyway. 

If I might transgress for a minute, I did participate in 
this dedication and it gave to me an opportunity tc think 
of the great traditions of the Packers and the wonderful 
struggles they have had and the games that they have 
won. And then I began thinking, as I flew up here, of the 
association that I have had with some of the people, the 
greats of the Green Bay Packers. 

Back in 1935, in August, I played in the Chicago Bear 
All-Star game and Don Hutson was on the team, the All 
Stars, and we lost it to the Chicago Bears 5 to 0. You 
would not remember that—many of you. As you know, 
Don went on to become one of the peerless ends of all time 
in professional football. 

Then in December of 1934, I was a member of the 
East team of the Shrine East-West football game, and we 
met down here at Northwestern University campus, prac- 
ticed for a week or two, and then took the train out to 


San Francisco. And on the way out Curly Lambeau, your 
great coach for many, many years, was on the train and 
he was looking around on the East squad, and I think we 
had 24 members, and he didn’t spend much time looking 
at me because we had lost seven games and won one at 
Michigan that year. And we didn’t have many good 
ballplayers. 

Anyhow, we got out to San Francisco, and we were 
playing the Western team, and the other center, Brooks 
Atchinson from Colgate, who started, got hurt in the first 
minute so I played 59 minutes and had a pretty good 
game. And all the way back from San Francisco to Chi- 
cago, Curly Lambeau spent an awful lot of time talking 
to me about coming up and playing for the Packers, and 
he offered me $200 a game and 14 games during the sea- 
son of 1935. 

Now that does not sound like a lot of money to some 
of you, but in 1935, 200 bucks a game or $2,800 in 
what—3 months, Bart—was an awful lot of dough. I 
decided to go to Yale and, frankly, I have always had a 
lot of interest in and spirit for the Green Bay Packers just 
because of that incident. 

And then, I did have an opportunity over the years to 
meet Bart Starr, know him, and I think he exemplifies not 
only perfection on the football field, but the kind of out- 
standing leadership that is needed in a community, on the 
football field as a coach, as a player. And I value my 
friendship with Bart Starr, and he is going to give you a 
great ballteam in Green Bay. 

Then, I had the privilege of knowing Gary Dilweg’s 
father when I was in Washington as a young Congress- 
man. And it is awfully nice of you, Gary, and your wife, 
to help in the leadership of my campaign in this part of 
Wisconsin. 

And then, one final note. I got to know Curly—not 
Curly Lambeau but Vince Lombardi when he came to 
Washington, and what an inspirational person. He just 
exuded the good things, the things that are good about 
America, the things that are good about competition, the 
things that are good about you and me. And so my experi- 
ences with Green Bay have all been good, and I am just 
delighted to be here because I feel so strongly about the 
people here, the people I know and what you stand for. 

I look forward to answering your questions, but prior 
to that let me make a few remarks. Let me tell you what 
I see as I look at the United States of America in the 
spring of its Bicentennial Year. Of course spring is always 
a good time of the year, it is a time when nature seems to 
come alive again and the weather turns pleasant and 
mild, but there is a lot more this year to that than it has 
been in previous springs. 

People in the country are feeling a whole lot better this 
spring than they did last spring, for example. A year ago 
about this time some people thought we were headed 
straight for a depression. Others said unemployment was 
going to reach 10 percent or more and gas would be sell- 
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ing for a dollar a gallon. But you and I know that is not 
the way things turned out. 

Instead of a cold, hard depression we have got a bright 
springtime economy, and it is going to get better and bet- 
ter if we follow the right courses. 

We made a lot of headway. We cut inflation in half in 
the last 12 months, and we are going to keep it going 
down. We have recovered 2,600,000 jobs since last 
March. Just yesterday the Department of Labor an- 
nounced that we had 86,700,000 Americans gainfully 
employed in the month of March—an all-time record we 
should be darn proud of. 

What it amounts to is that the rate of unemployment 
is going down and total employment is going up, and we 
are making significant headway in the battle against infla- 
tion. We had the fourth straight month of improvement 
in our leading economic indicators. In February, retail 
sales were up, new orders received by manufacturers 
reached the highest dollar volume in the history of the 
United States. This means—and this is the crux of the 
matter—that consumers have enough confidence to spend 
their money and businessmen have enough confidence to 
invest their money. It means that the signs of faith and 
optimism, the signs of health and vitality are returning to 
a country that not too long ago seemed to be frozen into a 
long, cold winter. 

We have come through some hard times together, and 
now we can see that not only has our system survived but 
it is getting stronger and stronger. And I think the poli- 
cies that this administration followed, that this adminis- 
tration kept to, had a significant impact on how much bet- 
ter things are getting. 

Common sense, for example, told us that the way to 
beat unemployment was not by padding the Federal pay- 
roll but by strengthening America’s free enterprise system. 
Common sense told us that the way to hold down the cost 
of living was to hold down the cost of government, and I 
did that with 46 vetoes, 39 of those vetoes were upheld by 
the Congress. And because we were able to sustain 36 [39] 
of those vetoes we saved the taxpayers $13 billion—and 
that ain’t hay. 

We fought to get you off the treadmill of inflation, and 
we are going to keep on fighting, and we are going to con- 
tinue to be successful. We are going to keep our policy of 
sound and stable price levels, and we are going to keep 
our common sense. 


Common sense tells us that State and local governments 
close to the people frequently have a far better sense of 
their needs than some Federal agency hundreds and hun- 
dreds of miles away from you in Washington, D.C. 

Common sense tells us that one program that has 
worked for the American people is our social security sys- 
tem, which insures a decent standard of living for our 
elderly Americans. I am determined to preserve the in- 
tegrity of the social security system, and I have made con- 


crete proposals to achieve it, and the Congress better 
respond to it. 

Common sense tells us that we really don’t want to dis. 
mantle the Federal Government and destroy good pro- 
grams along with the bad ones. We should improve the 
programs that do work and get rid of those—that extra 
luggage that does not work, and we are in the process of 
doing that right now. 

But, as some of you know, one of our best programs is 
general revenue sharing, and if you want to look at the 
author of general revenue sharing, look at Mel Laird here, 
who back at least 10 or 12 years ago was really the author, 
the principal sponsor of general revenue sharing. And it 
has done a lot to help local government, State government 
do the job at the local level a lot better than some of 
the bureaucrats are doing it or have done it in Washing- 
ton, D.C. So, we ought to thank Mel, but let’s get the 
Congress to extend it. 

You know, common sense tells us that you don’t switch 
quarterbacks just when your team is hitting its stride, just 
when you are gaining ground. Or, to put it another way, 
this is no time to trade in your Ford for another model, 
especially one that has not been road tested. 

What America needs now is experience. America needs 
to continue the sound and stabie policies that have proven 
their value by helping this country through its hard times. 
America needs a government that does not raise false hope 
or conjure up false fears. What we need is a government 
that promises only what it can deliver and delivers every- 
thing that it can—that it promises. That is the policy that 
my administration has followed, and that is the policy we 
are going to keep on following for the next 4 years. 

But with your help, both next Tuesday and next No- 
vember, we will make sure that America continues to have 
the solid, the responsible government that it needs, not 
just this spring but every spring for the next 4 years as 
well. 

I thank you. It has been a great opportunity to be here. 

Let’s get to questions. 


QUESTIONS 
AMERICA’S DEFENSE CAPABILITIES 


Q. Mr. President, my question is in regard to Mr. 
Reagan’s charge that the administration’s policy is to be 
second best or number two in defense. 

Tue Preswent. I am glad you asked that question 
because I have some very strong feelings about it, and I 
will give you the facts. Let me talk first about strategic 
capability. The United States has the most accurate ballis- 
tic missiles, the United States has the most survivable 
ballistic missiles, the United States has many, many, many 
more ballistic missile nuclear warheads than the Soviet 
Union. Those are the facts. 

In addition, the United States has about three to one 
over the Soviet Union in what we call strategic bombers— 
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our B—52’s and other comparable bombers. The United 
States has, in addition, our Polaris submarines, our 
Poseidon submarines. We are in the process of building 
for deployment our Trident submarine. We are in the 
process of procuring and deploying our B—1 bomber. The 
United States has an unsurpassed ballistic nuclear stra- 
tegic capability, and anyone who says to the contrary does 
not know what they are talking about. 

As long as the question has been raised, let’s talk about 
ships. I don’t know how many people in this audience 
have served in the Navy, but in World War II I served 4 
years in the Navy, better than 2 years on an aircraft 
carrier in the Pacific, so I know a little bit about the Navy, 
both as a Member of the Congress and as President and 
as a former person on active duty in World War II. 

The allegation is that the Soviet Union has three to 
one, or whatever the number was, more ships than the 
United States, but that is not the way you judge the ca- 
pability of a navy. You can’t equate a gun boat with an 
aircraft carrier. You can’t compare a landing ship or an 
oiler with nuclear-powered cruiser. The truth is that we 
have far, far, far more firepower with the Navy than the 
Soviet Union. We concentrated our naval capability for 
firepower both from ships and from aircraft and that is 
what makes the difference. It is not the number of row- 
boats you have; it is the number of combat ships you have 
with the kind of ships that are needed and necessary. 

But let me just add one feature, and then I promise not 
to add any more. The United States is number one. We 
are unsurpassed in military capability. We have the great- 
est industrial capacity in the history of mankind. Our ag- 
riculture out-produces any nation in the history of the 
world. We are ahead in science and technology. We have 
the greatest moral, spiritual, and religious capabilities in 
the history of mankind. All of this makes the United 
States number one, and let’s keep it there, and let’s not 
let any critics undercut it. We are proud of America, and 
we are proud to be Americans. 

Hi. How are you? 

Q. Fine. My name is Todd Smith. Is being President 
better than being Bart Starr? [Laughter] 

Tue Preswenrt. Well, on a few occasions I have been 
envious of Bart. But I must say that the training as a 
player and the 5 years as an assistant coach at Yale Uni- 
versity taught me that competition on the grid iron is 
pretty good training for politics. You get a lot of Monday 
morning quarterbacks in both, Bart. [Laughter] 

I get more fun out of watching those great football 
players play on Sundays, the day that I usually relax a 
little bit. So I guess I do envy Bart and the ballplayers 
and the coaches a lot, but we are going to stick on this 
job. I can’t make that league. [Laughter] 
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SECRETARY OF STATE KISSINGER 


Q. Mr. President, we all realize what a demanding and 
difficult job that Secretary Kissinger has, and just lately 
we have heard rumors that when you are reelected there 
is a possibility that he may not be serving on your team. 
Is there any truth to this rumor? 

THe Presipent. Well, I have said publicly that I 
would like Secretary Kissinger to be Secretary of State as 
long as I am President, and I can’t expand on that. I 
think it answers your question. And let me tell you why. 
When we look at the Middle East, probably the most vola- 
tile, the most controversial area in the world where four 
times in the last 20 years they have had wars and eath war 
has gotten bloodier and more serious, Secretary Kissinger 
has had a tremendous impact in getting the trust of the 
Israelis on the one hand and the Arab nations on the other 
so that we could get peace and keep peace there. 

I just use that as an example: to tackle the hardest area 
in the world to achieve success and to accomplish peace. 
He has done it with the direction and the implementation 
and the support that I have given him. I think you don’t 
throw away a winning player, you keep him. And that is 
what he is. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS OF STATES AND 
LOCALITIES 


Q. Mr. President, I am the vice president of the Wis- 
consin State Employees Union. On behalf of our 27,000 
members, I would like to welcome you to Wisconsin. 

Tue Presiwent. Thank you. 

Q. As a vice president whose constituency is composed 
entirely of State, county, and municipal employees, my 
question will be in that direction. 

Your opponent in next Tuesday’s election, Ronald Rea- 
gan, has stated that if any State, county, or municipal 
employee participates in a strike or a similar job action, in 
his opinion he has quit his job. What is your feeling to- 
ward a right to strike or a limited right to strike for State, 
county, municipal employees? And I also would like to 
know what you feel or what would your reaction be to 
a bill that on a nationwide basis would give State, county, 
and municipal employees a right to collective bargaining? 
And I also would like to know what your reaction is to 
the repeal of 14(b), the right to work legislation? 

Tue Present. I am vigorously opposed to the repeal 
of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in 1950 or thereabouts I participated in the de- 
bate and voted on that issue in the House of Representa- 
tives. I think if a State wishes to have the right to work, as 
19 States do, under our Constitution that is a right that 
they ought to be able to exercise, and I would not recom- 
mend the deletion of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 
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Number two, I don’t believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment either has the authority on the one hand or should 
exercise it on the other to pass comprehensive legislation 
involving the labor-management relations of State em- 
ployees and their government or county employees and 
their government or city employees and their government. 
Those are decisions that ought to be made at the local 
or State level, and the Federal Government should not 
get involved in them. 

Now, the first question that you asked. We have 50 
States and we have 39,000 governmental units below the 
level of statehood. I don’t think that somebody in Wash- 
ington ought to tell 39,000 governmental units or 50 
States how they should handle their labor-management 
relations. That is the prerogative of those units of gov- 
ernment. If a government in Green Bay wants to handle 
it with the right to strike—and I just use that as an ex- 
ample—and Waukesha wants to have a different policy 
or the State of Wisconsin wants to have a different policy, 
that is the responsibility and obligation of those units of 
government. 

And if a city council or a State legislature or Gov- 
ernor passed some legislation one way and the people 
don’t like it, they know who to get rid of, and I think 
that is the way it ought to be handled. Washington should 
keep its fingers out of the situation. The responsibility and 
the obligation rests here, right in your State and your 
local units of government. 

Q. Thank you. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE YOUNG 


Q. Mr. President, I was wondering what can you do 
to help us teenagers get more jobs so we can go on to 
school and make money, so we can afford our education? 

THE PresipeNtT. Would you ask that again? I missed 
the first part. 

Q. What can you do to help get us more jobs so we 
can have enough money to go on to college and that? 

Tue Presment. You are talking about high school 
graduates? 

QO. Yes. 

THE PresmeNtT. Well, about 2 million young people 
enter the labor market every year as they go from either 
high school into the labor market or from college into 
the labor market. As I said a moment ago, we have picked 
up 2,600,000 jobs since last year but that is not enough. 
Our unemployment is still too high and it is still too high 
particularly among our young people, and especially 
among our young people in the minority categories. 

Now, what we have to do is to stimulate our economy 
primarily in the private sector where five out of every six 
jobs in this country exist today. And how do we do that? 
We do that by providing an incentive to business to ex- 
pand, to modernize, to improve so that they will be more 


competitive and more jobs will be available in the private 
sector. 

I don’t think the answer is to put young people on the 
Federal payroll. They have a greater opportunity for the 
future, for advancement and permanency in the private 
sector rather than in some temporary payroll-padding job 
in the Federal Government. 

On the other hand, if a young person like you wants 
to go to college and you don’t have the funds available 
to do so, there are grant programs, there are scholarship 
programs. As a matter of fact, I recommended for the 
budget for the current fiscal year $1,100 million, as I re- 
call, for what we call the basic opportunity grant program, 
Bill Steiger knows—he is a real expert on that program. 
We recommended the full funding of that program, 
which would have a maximum assistance of $1,400, and 
the average amount, because it varies, is around $900. 
We want to help you if you want to go to college, and 
once you get out of college we hope our economy is such 
that you will have a permanent job in the private sector. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL PROFESSION 


Q. Mr. President, this is a little bit different question 
than you have been harangued with or whatever. It isa 
medical question. Expenses are going up, and I have had 
experience with cancer. I had to leave the country to get 
information to obtain relief from such cancer or trichi- 
nosis. I have had experience with doctors here in this 
country, not just in this State—in other States, They 
didn’t know how to diagnose the subject or the disease of 
worms—plain old worms, trichinosis, Now you say we 
have all kinds of technology. When will the American 
Medical Association let loose some of that information 
that you talk about? 

Tue Preswent. I don’t think the American Medical 
Association has control over the cures or the things that 
are done to analyze the illness of a person or the recom- 
mendations for remedies to cure an illness. The AMA 
does not have that responsibility. That is the responsibility 
of a hospital or a clinic or an individual doctor. 

Now, I am not familiar, obviously, with your personal 
case or individual case. But if you look, I think, across 
the length and the breadth of this globe and compare our 
medical profession with any other, the United States is 
lucky to have the quality of care that is given to save 
people’s lives and to protect them from disease and to 
repair them from disabilities. And I can only say that the 
Federal Government is spending better than $1 billion for 
research under the National Institutes of Health in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on cancer, arthritis, and heart and—well, 
the whole range of things, and we are going to get some 
of these cures that don’t seem to be available. 

And I just say again that our medical profession by 
the standards that I have seen is a good medical profes- 
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you may have made one, but they are not deliberate, I 
can assure you. ‘ 
Q. Thank you. 


HATCH ACT LEGISLATION ; U.S. POSTAL SERVICE 


Q. Mr. President, I have a two-part question, please. 
First, I would like to know your views on the present 
status of the U.S. Postal Service. The second part is, do 
you plan on either signing or vetoing House bill 8617 
and if a veto, some of your reasons why? The House bill 
8617 is the revision to the Hatch Act. Thank you. 

THE PresmweENT. Well, let me answer the second ques- 
tion first. 

That bill, the so-called Hatch Act abandonment bill or 
the destruction of career Civil Service legislation, when 
it gets down to me—and it will be down to the Oval Of- 
fice probably in a couple of days—everything I know 
about it, I am going to veto it. I think it ought to be 
vetoed. You can’t have a career service for government 
employees and get them involved in the partisan political 
arena. It just doesn’t work. So, I probably, under any 
circumstances I see, will veto the legislation. 

Number two, the Postal Service, up until it became 
the Postal Service—the Post Office Department was get- 
ting less and less efficient and it was costing more and 
more money out of the general Treasury. And the net 
result was Congress decided that it ought to become a 
nonpolitical patronage organization because the Post Of- 
fice Department was bedded down with partisan politics, 
it was not an effective and efficient mail delivery service. 

Now, the present Postal Service in time is going to 
remedy that. I must say I am a little disappointed in the 
progress they have made but it is going to be a lot better 
in the future than the old Post Office Department would 
have been. 

Now, there are those who say that the $1 billion a year 
that Congress puts in to subsidize the Postal Service isn’t 
enough. That is what we have been subsidizing—the 
Postal Service—each year for the last several years. 

We recognize we have to pay something for what is 
called public service but you cannot go on taking that 
much money or double that much money from the gen- 
eral taxpayer to keep the Postal Service going. So, we 
tither have to improve the efficiency of the service, cut 
down on some of the uneconomical operations, or you 
have to increase the rates or you have to take more money 
out of the general Treasury. Now one of those three alter- 
natives is what we are faced with. 

The Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget is trying to work with the head of the Postal Serv- 
ce to find a better solution. But right now you have got 
three bad alternatives—either more money out of the 
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Treasury, restricted service, or increased rates—and none 
of them are very good alternatives. So, I think the study 
that is now being undertaken, hopefully, will come up 
with a better answer, and we will try it if they do. 

Q. Thank you for your comments, Mr. President. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Q. Mr. President, being in an educational field, if re- 
elected, what do we have in store for the area of edu- 
cation, and in your remarks could you direct it especially 
to the aid of the handicapped children? 

Tue Present. Are you talking about primary and 
secondary education, or are you talking about higher 
education? 

Q. Primary and secondary. 

Tue Preswent. I have recommended to the Congress 
what is called a block grant approach to primary and 
secondary education. At the present time, we have 15 dif- 
ferent educational programs. They are all categorical 
grant programs. They each have their own bureaucracy, 
they each have their own little pot of money, and they 
each deal with a special problem in education at the 
primary and secondary level. 

I have recommended that you consolidate all of those 
in one block grant program, and the money should go to 
the States and then down to the local communities so the 
people in Green Bay can decide how they want to spend 
that money. Their problems might be different than those 
in San Diego, and if so, they ought to spend their money 
differently here in Green Bay. 

Now, the problems of the disabled across the board 
are a very special one as far as my wife is concerned, and 
me, too. I happen to think that we have to recognize that 
the disabled, for reasons in most cases beyond their own 
control, have to be given some special attention. Like in 
the District of Columbia, the new Metro system, the sub- 
way system—by law there has to be the means of access 
and exit so that people who are blind or disabled or elder- 
ly can have a certain way of getting on the new subway. 
I think across the board we have to recognize the fact 
that this group in our society needs some very special 
attention, and this administration will carry out that 
promise and pledge. 

Q. Mr. President, we are seventh graders from St. 
Jude’s School. My question is, what led you to becoming 
President? 

Tue Preswent. The question is, what led me to be- 
come President. [Laughter] Well, I got to be a Congress- 
man, and then Vice President, and on August 9 of 1974 
I had the opportunity to serve the American people, 
and we have tried hard to do a good job for 19 months. I 
would like the opportunity to serve another 4 years to 
do a better job. 
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MILITARY BASE CLOSINGS; EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK 


Q. Mr. President, I am from Marquette, Michigan. I 
would like to know why the Congress and you are closing 
these air bases and also the government cutting down on 
them and the unemployment? 

Tue Presment. The Department of Defense has made 
a number of recommendations for studies to close down 
certain military installations, including Kinchloe Field 
in Michigan; including Fort Devens, an Army installa- 
tion in Massachusetts; including a number of other mili- 
tary installations. The reason is very simple. As the weap- 
ons system use changes, as you go in the Air Force to more 
missiles and less aircraft, you have to change how you use 
your facilities, and as the numbers in the Army go down, 
you have to close the number of Army forts, camps, or 
stations. In other words, you have to tailor the use of fa- 
cilities to the men and the weapons that you have and 
the mission. 

At the time of the war in Vietnam, we had 3,300,000 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force personnel. 
We now have 2,100,000. We, therefore, don’t need as 
many bases. We don’t need as many installations. So, in 
a responsible way we are trying to adjust, or the Depart- 
ment of Defense is, to adjust the men and weapons to 
the installations that are needed. 

I should say in the case of Michigan, because I know 
it well, there are three SAC bases up there—Kinchloe, 
K. I. Sawyer, and Wurtsmith. One of the three was closed. 
K. I. Sawyer and Wurtsmith were kept open. K. I. Saw- 
yer is up in the Upper Peninsula, Kinchloe is in the Up- 
per Peninsula, it was closed. It is just that you can’t keep 
a base open if there is not a mission for it. It is just that 
practical. 

Now, as I said, these are studies and there is a pro- 
vision of law that says if a base is closed, the Department 
of Defense and the Department of Commerce and all of 
the other departments have to maximize their effort to 
try and adjust the adverse economic conditions that in- 
evitably result from the closing of a base. 

I can assure you if the Defense Department decides 
that that base ought to be closed, other departments will 
maximize their efforts to take care of any transitional, 
unfortunate circumstance to any individuals who were 
previously employed there. 

Q. Unemployment, why is that 

THE PRESENT. On unemployment, I said that last 
March we had 8.9 percent unemployment in the country. 
At the present time, the unemployment has dropped to 
7.5 percent as announced as of yesterday. We have re- 
gained in total employment 2,600,000. We had a gain of 
375,000 in the month of March alone. We have an all- 
time employment figure of 86,700,000. 

Now, we still have too much unemployment, but the 
momentum is going in the right direction. We are selling 





more automobiles, retail sales as a whole are up, industrial 
orders are up. You are going to find this momentum com- 
ing from increased public confidence, so that I think in 
the months ahead you are going to see more employment 
and less and less unemployment. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. You are the first one I 
have ever seen of our Presidents of the United States of 
America. 

THE PRESENT. One more. 


TAX REFORM LEGISLATION 


Q. I have a tax related question for you. In your State 
of the Union Address you had mentioned that there 
would be tax incentives for long-term investors. I wonder 
if anything has come about on this or if you could elabo- 
rate on it, please? 

Tue Preswenrt. Well, in the State of the Union Mes- 
sage I recommended certain specific tax proposals that I 
thought would be helpful in the area of unemployment. 
One was that in a geographical area of unemployment 
where the unemployment was high, 8 percent as I recall, 
that we would give a special tax incentive for an employer 
to build a new plant there or to expand or to improve his 
plant facilities. I think that would have been a better way 
to get unemployment down than to actually add extra 
payroll. That is one proposal. The other was to provide 
for greater opportunity for employees and others to own 
shares of stock in American industry and give a tax de- 
ferral in order to stimulate investment in America’s indus- 
trial capacity. 

Those two proposals and several others are now before 
the Committee on Ways and Means on which Congress- 
man Bill Steiger serves. I would hope that some of them 
at least will be approved by the Congress in 1976. 

Thank you all very, very much. It has been wonderful. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:40 p.m. 


Trucking Industry Contract 
Negotiations 


Statement by the President on the Tentative Agreement 
on a New Contract. April 3, 1976 


Labor Secretary W. J. Usery has informed me that 
representatives of the Teamsters Union and the trucking 
companies have reached tentative agreement on a new 
contract. I am pleased that they have taken this construc- 
tive step. 

I want to compliment the negotiators and Secretary 
Usery for their efforts to work out a settlement through 
the collective bargaining process. 
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Deputy Assistant to the President for 
Legislative Affairs 


Announcement of Appointment of Charles Leppert. 
April 5, 1976 


The President today announced the appointment of 
Charles Leppert, of Alexandria, Va., as Deputy Assistant 
to the President for Legislative Affairs. He succeeds Ver- 
non Loen, who has resigned. 

Born on October 31, 1932, in Johnstown, Pa., Mr. 
Leppert received his B.A. degree from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1954. From 1954 to 1958, he served in 
the United States Marine Corps. He was awarded his 
LL.B. degree from the University of Richmond T. C. 
Williams School of Law in 1961. He was admitted to the 
Virginia State Bar in 1961 and is a member of the Vir- 
ginia Trial Lawyers Association. He is a member of the 
American Bar Association and the Federal Bar Associa- 
tion. 

In 1961, Mr. Leppert entered the private practice of 
law, prior to becoming minority counsel on the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs in the United States 
House of Represenvatives in 1965. He joined the White 
House staff in January 1975. 

Mr. Leppert is married to the former Karen Ann 
Rowe, of Richmond, Va., and they have two children. 
They reside in Alexandria, Va. 


International Coffee Agreement, 1976 


The President’s Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Agreement for Advice and Consent to Ratification. 
April 5, 1976 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I am transmitting herewith, for the advice and consent 
of the Senate to ratification, the International Coffee 
Agreement, 1976. In doing so, I am the fourth President 
since 1962 to seek favorable Senate consideration of an 
International Coffee Agreement. The 1976 Agreement is 
similar to those of 1962 and 1968, but it contains a num- 
ber of innovative features which represent a considerable 
improvement for consumers. I strongly urge that the Sen- 
ate give advice and consent to ratification of this Agree- 
ment, thus agreeing that the spirit of cooperation, which 
has characterized the international coffee community 
these past 14 years, should be continued and strengthened. 

Negotiation of the 1976 Agreement began in January 
of 1975 and continued throughout the year. On October 
28, 1975, the Senate unanimously approved the Protocol 
for the Continuation in Force of the International Coffee 
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Agreement of 1968, as Extended, which allowed the con- 
tinued existence of the International Coffee Organization 
through September 30, 1976, preserving it as a source of 
statistical information and as the forum for negotiation 
of the new Agreement. These negotiations were com- 
pleted in December and resulted in a greatly improved 
International Coffee Agreement. 

The Coffee Agreement of 1962, and its successor, the 
Coffee Agreement of 1968, were designed to stabilize the 
export earnings of producing countries by moderating 
the traditional boom or bust cycle of coffee production. 
These Agreements were largely successful in meeting their 
objectives. Overproduction was brought under control 
and accumulated surpluses were reduced without a dis- 
astrous disruption of the market. At the same time, con- 
sumers enjoyed relative price stability. However, the 
Agreements were not designed to deal with situations of 
short supply. 

The situation the coffee community faces today differs 
considerably from the situations in 1962 and 1968. Coffee 
is no longer in surplus, and inventories in both producing 
and consuming countries are low. On July 17, 1975, the 
coffee growing regions of Brazil were hit by the most 
severe frost since 1918, destroying hundreds of millions 
of coffee trees and thus sharply reducing the productive 
capacity of the world’s largest producer for the next sev- 
eral years. The world faces a period of short supply of 
coffee. How long this period may last will depend on how 
well the international coffee community can manage its 
efforts to restore production and stocks. 

The International Coffee Agreement of 1976 was con- 
cluded after the Brazilian frost and takes into account our 
experience in the 1962 and 1968 Agreements. It contains 
a number of new features designed to deal with the situa- 
tion we expect to face in the future. The Agreement con- 
tains strong new incentives for the early restoration of 
normal supplies to consumer member markets. 

The most important features of the new Agreement are 
the following: 

—The Agreement is intended to stabilize prices within 
the range of long term market trends and to encour- 
age the restoration of adequate production levels. 
There are no fixed price objectives. 

—Consumers are provided with assurances there will 
be no restriction on the flow of coffee to the market 
while prices are high. Thus, the Agreement com- 
mences with its export quotas in suspense. Producers 
have assurances of renewed consumer cooperation 
should a temporary production surplus reappear. 
The Agreement should act as a stimulus to produc- 
ing countries to restore production to levels adequate 
to meet consumption needs at reasonable prices. 

—Those coffee producers who perform best during the 
next two years will be rewarded with a permanent 
increase in their basic quotas, which is an additional 
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incentive to ship to the market every available bag 
of coffee. 

—Quotas will go to those countries which have coffee 
available to ship through a new and more flexible 
system of annual quota distribution. 

—The Agreement is the most generous in its quota 
allocation to the smallest producers, and allows them 
the highest growth rates. 

Now, as in 1962 and 1968, coffee remains in financial 
terms the most important non-petroleum commodity ex- 
ported by developing countries. A large number of 
developing countries in Latin America, Africa and Asia 
rely on coffee as a major source of their export earnings. 
Altogether, 43 producing nations participated in the 
negotiation of the new Agreement and are expected to 
join it. 

As the world’s largest consuming country, coffee is also 
important to the U.S. In 1974, we imported coffee 
valued at $1.5 billion. In that same year, we exported 
agricultural and manufactured products to the coffee 
producing countries worth over $15 billion. We are good 
customers of the coffee producing countries, and they are 
good customers of ours. 

We and the other consuming countries have con- 
structed a unique cooperative relationship with the coffee 
producing countries within the framework of Interna- 
tional Coffee Agreements. We have attempted, with a 
good measure of success, to find constructive solutions to 
the problems which affect the production and trade of 
coffee. I strongly urge this mutually beneficial effort as 
represented in the new Agreement be continued. 

I am also transmitting the report submitted to me by 
the Department of State on the International Coffee 
Agreement of 1976. 

I recommend that the Senate give early and favorable 
consideration to this Agreement and its advice and con- 
sent to ratification. The Secretary of State will submit 
legislation to implement the Agreement through Septem- 
ber 30, 1979. 

GERALD R. Forp 
The White House, 
April 5, 1976. 


National Cancer Institute 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report and Plan for the National Cancer Program. 
April 5, 1976 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to submit to you the report on the activ- 
ities, progress, and accomplishments of the National Can- 
cer Institute during calendar year 1974, as well as a pro- 
gram plan for the next five years. The Director’s Report 


and the Plan were prepared in accordance with Title IV, 
Part A, Section 410A(b), Public Health Service Act, as 
amended (42 USC 286e(b) ). 

The Administration is pleased to note the progress and 
accomplishments in cancer research, especially on cancer 
treatment and detection, and in promotion of the use of 
cancer knowledge in medical and health practice. A num- 
ber of centers of cancer expertise have been established 
across the country. The results of the research and control 
activities must surely foretell an ameliorating influence on 
the formidable cancer statistics that face us today. 

Our intensified cancer research effort was born of pub- 
lic concern about the problems of cancer, which takes 
many forms, and it has our continuing support and com- 
mitment. The recommendations of the National Cancer 
Program Plan for substantial increases in funding, ex- 
panded research training, and new construction of re- 
search facilities must, however, be annually reviewed in 
the context of limited budgetary resources and other com- 
peting demands. 

Our national involvement is symbolized by the Na- 
tional Cancer Program, People in Government and in the 
private sector must share the responsibility in this total 
effort against cancer. This repoit and this plan are a mark 
of our progress toward the ultimate solutions to the prob- 
lems of cancer. 

GeraLp R. Forp 
The White House, 
April 5, 1976. 
NOTE: The report is entitled ‘National Cancer Program, Report of 
the Director, 1975—-United States Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Public Health Service, National Institutes of 
Health” (115 pp.). The plan is entitled “National Cancer Program, 
1975 Annual Plan for FY 1977—-1981—U.S. Department of Health, 


Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service, National Institutes 
of Health, National Cancer Institute” (122 pp. plus appendix), 


United States Permanent 


Representative on the 
NATO Council 


Remarks of the President and Robert Strausz-Hupé at 
the Swearing-In Ceremony for Mr. Strausz-Hupé. 
April 5, 1976 


Tue Presmenr. Secretary Kissinger, Secretary Rumsfeld, 
Ambassador Strausz-Hupé, General Scowcroft, members 
of the diplomatic corps, ladies and gentlemen: 

We have planned this ceremony here in the Rose Gar 
den today in order to emphasize once again the impor- 
tance that the United States attaches to our friendship and 
solidarity with our NATO allies. 

For over a quarter of a century, NATO has served as 
a bulwark of Western defenses. It has successfully deterred 
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ion against the North Atlantic Community. The 


United States is totally committed to the NATO Alliance. 
It is a cornerstone of our foreign policy—has been and is 
and will be in 1976—as it has been over a quarter of a 
century, and as it will continue to be in the future. Secre- 
tary Kissinger shares my own very deep conviction for 
and dedication to the Alliance. 

The man we have chosen to represent us in this Coun- 
cil exemplifies the strength of our commitment. Robert 
Strausz-Hupé has had a long and very distinguished career 
asa scholar, a writer, and a diplomat. Through his writ- 
ings and his deeds, he has amply demonstrated an under- 
sanding of the active, demanding role that the United 
States must play in the world and the continuing respon- 
sibilities we must bear for our collective defense. 

Mr. Strausz-Hupé will be reporting to the NATO head- 
quarters in Brussels at a time when, among the allies them- 
slves, there is a new sense of unity and solidarity. Yet, this 
is also a time when here in our own land there are those 
who question our military capability and our resolve as 
anation. While I welcome open and honest debate about 
America’s role in the world, I can only deplore those ac- 
tions which tend to mislead not only our own people, but 
our friends and adversaries abroad. 

Mr. Ambassador, I ask that you carry from here a per- 
sonal message from me to our friends in Europe. Tell them 
in clear and unmistakable terms, the United States today 
is the most powerful economic and military force in the 
world, and we shall remain that way. The United States 
today is totally committed to the NATO Alliance. We 
have stood firm in the defense of liberty for two centuries, 
and we shall also always be faithful to that heritage. 

And finally, the United States of America today, as in 
the past, is a true, reliable partner in the struggle for peace. 
We are a people who are true to our friends and to our 
bonds. We take pride in the way that Europe and America 
have joined to overcome adversity in the past. We shall 
continue now in building a new era of peace and rising 
prosperity in the future. To our many allies in Europe and 
elsewhere around the world, our hand is outstretched with 
hope and with confidence and with faith in our future 
together. 

Now, let me ask Ambasador Catto to perform the swear- 
ing-in of our new Ambassador to the North Atlantic 
Council. 

Ambassador Catto? 

[At this point, Ambassador Henry E. Catto, Jr., Chief of Protocol 
for the White House, administered the oath of office.] 

AmBassapor Strausz-Hupé. Mr. President, may I 
thank you for presiding over this occasion and for the trust 
that you repose in me as your Representative to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. I am honored by your 
choice. I look forward to my new assignment, eagerly and 
happily. 


A week ago to the day, you, Mr. President, forcefully 
reaffirmed—speaking on the Mall of the Pentagon—our 
commitment to a strong defense and the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, the two being synonymous in the 
North Atlantic area. 

Thus, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization remains 
the cornerstone in that great edifice that our post-World 
War II foreign and security policies have raised. The Al- 
liance has stood the test of time, for it has not been put 
to the test of war. That it not be put to this test, that it 
remain strong and vital and thus the mighty guardian 
of the peace, this I take it, Mr. President, is our—and our 
allies—purpose. 

I thank you, Mr. President. 

Tue Presment. Thank you very much. The best of 
luck. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:40 p.m. in the Rose Garden at the 
White House. 


Naval Petroleum Reserves Production 
Act of 1976 


The President’s Remarks Upon Signing H.R. 49 Into 
Law. April 5, 1976 


Secretary Rumsfeld, Secretary Kleppe, Secretary Mid- 
dendorf, Administrator Zarb, distinguished Members of 
the House and Senate: 

Just over 2 years ago, the Arab oil embargo taught the 
United States a lesson—that we should not be too depend- 
ent upon other nations for our oil supplies. We learned all 
too well the high price of energy dependence, both in the 
terms of inflation and lost jobs. 

Over a year ago, in my first State of the Union Mes- 
sage, I set forth goals for regaining our energy independ- 
ence and a comprehensive program for achieving those 
goals. Shortly thereafter, I submitted to the Congress my 
comprehensive energy independence plan which con- 
tained specific programs to encourage conservation and 
increase domestic production. 

One of my proposals called for development and pro- 
duction of our naval petroleum reserves. This step is espe- 
cially important because it is one action we can take to 
get immediate increase in domestic oil production, thereby 
lessening our dependence on foreign oil. 

Accordingly, today I sign into law the Naval Petro- 
leum Reserves Production Act of 1976. This act directs 
the Secretary of Navy to begin full-scale production from 
the two petroleum reserves in California, including Elk 
Hills, and one from Wyoming. When in full production, 
these three reserves will provide more than 300,000 bar- 
rels of oil per day, which represents about 4 percent of 
what we now import daily from foreign suppliers. 
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The new act also makes it possible for production from 
the naval reserves to contribute directly to the creation of 
strategic petroleum reserve authorized in the Energy Pol- 
icy and Conservation Act, which I signed into law Decem- 
ber 22, 1975. Once established, the strategic reserve will 
provide both a deterrent to future embargoes and a sig- 
nificant means to offset the effects of any future supply 
interruption. The strategic reserve will permit us to have 
needed petroleum much more readily available in case 
of an emergency for our Armed Forces and other critical 
national needs. 

The act also redesignates the naval reserve in Alaska 
as a naval national petroleum reserve to be managed by 
the Department of the Interior. 

This act is a very important step toward reversing our 
declining domestic oil production, but other steps ob- 
viously must be taken. Eighteen major energy proposals 
still await congressional approval on Capitol Hill. I 
strongly urge the Congress to move ahead on these addi- 
tional initiatives, so that as we celebrate our 200th year 
of independence, we take affirmative action toward 
achieving energy independence as well. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 2:23 p.m. at a ceremony in the Rose 
Garden at the White House. 


As enacted, the Naval Petroleum Reserves Production Act of 1976 
(H.R. 49) is Public Law 94—258, approved April 5, 1976. 


Naval Petroleum Reserves Production 
Act of 1976 


Statement by the President on Signing H.R. 49 Into 
Law. April 5, 1976 


In my first State of the Union Message more than a 
year ago, I set forth goals for regaining energy inde- 
pendence for the United States. I also outlined a com- 
prehensive and ambitious national program needed to 
achieve our energy goals. The first goal is to reduce our 
growing reliance on imported oil. 

We have launched energy programs that are possible 
within existing authorities, and I have asked the Congress 
for the additional legislative authority that we must have. 
My proposed Energy Independence Act of 1975 con- 
tained thirteen specific programs to encourage energy 
conservation and increase domestic energy production. 
More recently, I sent to the Congress proposals dealing 
with nuclear energy, investment in energy facilities, and 
other measures needed to achieve our goals. 

One of the original thirteen proposals was especially 
important because it permitted immediate action to pro- 
duce more oil here in the United States. There are only 
a very few steps like this that are possible. Generally, it 
takes 3 years or more to bring new oil production on line. 


Actions to increase domestic oil productions are criti. 
cal, because oil imports have grown to the point where 
they now account for almost 40 percent of the petroleum 
we are using. We are even more dependent now than we 
were a little over 2 years ago, when we experienced the 
disruption of an oil embargo. 

I am, therefore, pleased to sign into law today the 
Naval Petroleum Reserves Production Act of 1976, which 
puts in place one more element of our program to reduce 
dependence on foreign oil. 

The naval petroleum reserves had special importance 
when they were established over 50 years ago to guaran- 
tee an adequate supply of oil for the U.S. Navy. Today, 
the reserves have even greater importance to the whole 
Nation because they can help reduce our dependence on 
imported oil and help stem the outflow of American dol- 
lars and jobs. 

This new act directs the Secretary of the Navy to com- 
mence a vigorous production program from the three 
naval petroleum reserves located in California and Wy- 
oming. The act also redesignates the fourth naval petro- 
leum reserve in Alaska as a national petroleum reserve 
and transfers the jurisdiction to the Department of the 
Interior in June 1977. Production from the Alaskan re- 
serve is not authorized at this time, but the act specifically 
calls upon the President to submit a development plan 
and appropriate legislation to the Congress. Work has 
already begun on those measures. 

The new act also makes it possible for production from 
the naval reserves to contribute directly to the creation of 
the strategic petroleum reserve, authorized in the Energy 
Policy and Conservation Act which I signed on December 
22, 1975. Once established, the strategic reserve will pro- 
vide both a deterrent to future embargoes and a signifi- 
cant means to offset the effects of any future supply 
interruption. The Strategic Reserve will permit us to have 
needed petroleum much more readily available in the case 
of an emergency for our Armed Services and other critical 
national needs. 

When in full production, the three naval petroleum 
reserves in California and Wyoming will provide more 
than 300,000 barrels of oil per day. The development and 
production of Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1 in Elk 
Hills, California, will make the biggest contribution. 

The U.S. share of this production, about 80 percent, 
may be sold at auction, and up to 25 percent of that 
amount could be set aside for sale to small refiners. At 
the President’s discretion, all or part of the U.S. share 
may be used to build up the strategic petroleum reserves. 
The act authorizes use of revenues from the sale of petro- 
leum for work on the naval petroleum reserves, for the 
national reserve in Alaska, and for the strategic petroleum 
reserve. 

This act is an important step toward reversing out 
declining domestic oil production, and it is another sign 
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that we are making progress. Four of my original 13 pro- 
were included in the Energy Policy and Conserva- 
tion Act which I signed into law on December 22, 1975. 
The Congress still has before it 17 major energy pro- 
ls, including those remaining from the original 13 
[submitted in January 1975 and others I have submitted 
since then. We need those measures to conserve energy 
and to increase domestic production. Congress must act 
on those measures so that we can achieve our national 
goals for energy independence. 


nore: As enacted, the Naval Petroleum Reserves Production Act of 
1976 (H.R. 49) is Public Law 94-258, approved April 5, 1976. 


Older Americans Month, 1976 


The President’s Remarks Upon Signing the 
Proclamation Designating May as Older 
Americans Month. April 5, 1976 


Secretary Mathews and distinguished guests: 

It is especially fitting this year that we set aside a 
period to honor our older citizens. Their insight and 
experience, their wisdom and their courage has con- 
tributed beyond measure to the development of our 200- 
year-old Nation. We must make it possible for older 
Americans to continue their involvement in our national 
life. 

One of the best ways we can draw upon their strengths 
and skills is in the job and volunteer market. Too often, 
older and even middle-aged Americans are the victims 
of myths and prejudices regarding their capabilities. 
Americans must repudiate these myths and prejudices, as 
we have repudiated others, and assure our older Amer- 
icans the chance to prove that time has only enhanced 
their demonstrated abilities. 

It is important that our Nation makes every effort to 
recognize the worth and the dignity of our older citizens. 
To this end, the Federal Council on Aging has prepared 
a Bicentennial Charter for our older Americans. This 
charter sets forth principles to guide us in evaluating our 
Nation’s response to the problems facing older persons 
and in appreciating the response to the problems now 
confronting our Nation. 

One of these principles is the right to an adequate 
standard of living in retirement. Let me reaffirm that 
older Americans have earned the right to live securely, 
comfortably, and independently. 

As I have said before, the value of our social security 
system is beyond question. I will do all that I can to ensure 
the integrity of the Trust Fund, so that future generations 
of retirees may continue to rely on it. 

With these thoughts and commitments in mind, I am 
happy today to join in this annual proclamation designat- 


ing May as Older Americans Month. I urge all orga- 
nizations concerned with employment and volunteer 
services to observe this month with ceremonies, activities, 
and programs designed to increase opportunities for older 
persons, and I urge that such programs include public 
forums for discussion of the Bicentennial Charter for 
Older Americans. 

I ask all Americans to join me in reflecting upon the 
achievements and the needs of our older citizens. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 3:06 p.m. at a ceremony in the Rose 
Garden at the White House. 


Older Americans Month, 1976 
Proclamation 4426. April 5, 1976 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 

Among our Nation’s most precious natural resources 
are the collective wisdom, experience and abilities of our 
older citizens. 

In recent years we have become more aware of the 
important contributions older Americans have made in 
the past and in the tremendous potential they hold for the 
future. We are increasing our efforts to ensure that they 
have the opportunity for independent living through 
security of income, maintenance of health and continued 
useful involvement in the life of our Nation. 

America’s older citizens have earned the gratitude and 
respect of our society, as well as our recognition of their 
worth and dignity. In this spirit, the Federal Council on 
Aging has prepared the Bicentennial Charter for Older 
Americans expressing their rights and obligations. 

The job market and the area of volunteer services pro- 
vide some of the best opportunities to draw on the 
strengths and talents of older Americans. Unfortunately, 
older, and even middle-aged workers, are too often the 
victims of myth and prejudice regarding their capabilities. 
Our society needs the know-how, experience, judgment 
and eagerness to serve that these citizens bring to the job. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, GERALD R. Forp, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby designate the 
month of May, 1976, as Older Americans Month. 

I urge all State and Area Agencies on Aging and other 
private and public organizations that are related to the 
field of aging to observe this month by arranging public 
forums where the Bicentennial Charter for Older Ameri- 
cans will be discussed and recommendations developed 
for implementation. 

I urge all organizations concerned with employment to 
observe this month with ceremonies and programs de- 
signed to increase employment opportunities for older 
workers. 
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I urge all organizations engaged in the delivery of serv- 
ices to persons in need to observe this month by increased 
emphasis on efforts to recruit, train and place older vol- 
unteers. 

And I urge all Americans to observe this month by 
focusing on the achievements of older persons and sup- 
porting programs to make the last days of life the best days 
for increasing numbers of our older Americans. 

In Wrrness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this fifth day of April, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred seventy-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundredth. 

GeErALp R. Forp 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 10:05 a.m., 
April 6, 1976] 


Rural Development Bill 


The President’s Remarks Upon Signing H.R. 6346, 
Extending Authority for Rural Development 
Activities and Exempting Certain Agricultural 
Workers From the Farm Labor Contractor 
Registration Act. April 5, 1976 


Secretary Butz, distinguished Members of the Congress: 

Let me welcome you all here today for the signing 
of H.R. 6346, which extends the authority for certain 
rural development and research and development activ- 
ities through fiscal year 1979. Most importantly, however, 
another section of this bill exempts custom combine op- 
erators, hay harvesters, and sheep shearers from the Farm 
Labor Contractor Registration Act. 

I am only sorry that my good friend Bob Dole is not 
able to participate in this ceremony. I know he would like 
to have been here with the other Members of Congress 
since he, along with others, led the effort to clarify the 
Farm Labor Contractors Registration Act. I understand 
that failure to change this act could lead to very severe 
hardship for the custom combine operators, as well as 
others, 

Since the Farm Labor Act was intended to protect un- 
skilled, migrant farm laborers, not the more skilled work- 
ers exempted today by the legislation that I am signing, 
I think this one exemption makes a great deal of sense. 

I am committed, as I think all of the Members of 
Congress know, to reducing and resisting regulation in 
areas such as this where it is not needed or, certainly, is 
not appropriate. So, it is a privilege and a pleasure for 
me to sign this legislation and to provide this exemption, 
which I think is badly needed in the field of agriculture. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 3:57 p.m. in a ceremony in the Rose 
Garden at the White House. Prior to his remarks, the President met 
in the Cabinet Room with officials of the Kansas Farm Bureau, who 
attended the signing ceremony. 


As enacted, the bill (H.R. 6346) is Public Law 94-259, approved 
April 5, 1976. 


American Hellenic Educational 
Progressive Association 


The President’s Remarks to the Association’s 
Bicentennial Congressional Dinner. April 5, 1976 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Minister, Mr. Ambas. 
sador, Members of Congress, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen: 

Mr. Chirgotas, it is a great privilege for Betty and 
myself to be here with the AHEPA family this evening, 
Ana it is a very special pleasure for me to greet you and, 
through you, more than 65,000 active members of 
AHEPA, including the Daughters of Penelope, Sons of, 
Pericles, and the Maids of Athena on your 22d, Bicen- 
tennial gathering in the Nation’s Capital during our 
Bicentennial Year. And I thank you for warmly welcoming 
Betty and myself. 

If memory serves me correctly, I have attended 14 out 
of the 22 meetings you have had here in Washington, 
D.C. I think that is a better record than many in the 
audience. [Laughter] But every year it has been great, 
and it is delightful for us to be back. 

Last year, I met with Bill Chirgotas and your other 
officers at the White House. And just about 2 years ago, 
I had the honor of addressing you as Vice President. I 
congratulate Bill on his re-election this year as supreme 
president of AHEPA. 

You know, I have been a member of AHEPA myself 
for more than a quarter of a century, and I am darned 
proud of it. I have felt Greek in spirit, if not by ancestry, 
for a good many years since I first studied the glorious his- 
tory of Greece. Furthermore, Americans of Greek heritage 
have occupied a very special place in my life. 

Who can ever forget their first regular-paying job? My 
present job is very important to me, but so was my first 
job. It was given to me when I was in South High School, 
in Grand Ranids, Michigan, by Alex Dumar, a distin- 
guished AHEPA member of longstanding. Alex and I 
were reminiscing about it this afternoon in the Oval 
Office. I told him the pay was a lot less, but the hours were 
a lot better than I have now. [Laughter] 

But Alex, let me say the pay was good for those days, but 
that friendship which began almost 50 years ago was far, 
far more important than the compensation. 

Tonight, we celebrate your 54th year of service to 
America. I am naturally very pleased and proud that 
Betty will be honored by the Daughters of Penelope's 
annual Salute to Women’s award. All of you know Penel- 
ope was renowned for faithfully waiting at home for her 
wandering husband to return from the wars. [Laughter] 
Now, Betty used to do that—{laughter|—but lately, 
when I return from campaigning, I find that she is on her 
way out the door to campaign for me someplace else. 
[Laughter] And I am delighted that she got back tonight 
in time for AHEPA to reunite us. 
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And I am also delighted to learn that AHEPA’s highest 
honor, the Socratic Award, will be bestowed at a later 
date upon one of the Western World’s most distinguished 
statesmen, Prime Minister Constantine Karamanlis of 
Greece. 

It was my very great pleasure and honor to meet twice 
with Prime Minister Karamanlis in 1975, and I am very 
much looking forward to our next meeting. During our 
extensive and wide-ranging conversations last year, I re- 
affirmed with him the very great importance the United 
States attaches to close and harmonious relations with 
Greece. I also expressed my admiration for the action he 
has taken to strengthen democratic government in Greece 
and to find peaceful and just solutions to the difficult and 
complex problems in the Eastern Mediterranean area. 

As President, my policy towards Greece is a policy of 
positive action based on the many interests we share bi- 
laterally, on our important ties as allies, and on the very 
great ties of friendship and kinship between our peoples. 
This is my policy; this will continue to be my policy, and 
lam delighted to have this opportunity to reaffirm it here 
tonight. 


And I am supremely pleased and very delighted that 
you are honoring my former colleagues in the House and 
Senate with Bicentennial Socratic Awards this evening. In 
spite of what you may have heard, we still get along to- 
gether—most of the time. [Laughter] 

I will always have, I think, as they know, great love and 
the most respectful honor as far as the legislative branch 
of our National Government is concerned. I spent 25-plus 
years there, and no one can spend a quarter of a century 
without having love and affection and respect for 535 
honored members of the legislative branch of our Govern- 
ment. 

Back in the difficult days after World War II, when I 
first entered political life, my mentor and hero was the 
late Senator Arthur Vandenberg, of Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan. Some of you will, I am sure, remember how Senator 
Vandenberg, a Republican and a former isolationist, stood 
shoulder to shoulder with President Harry Truman in 
the great challenges that faced the country in that post- 
war era; particularly, in the threat to freedom and inde- 
pendence of Greece. With such strong, bipartisan sup- 
port, our foreign policy over the last 30 years has pre- 
vented a third World War and enabled us to celebrate 
our 200th Birthday as a nation in peace and freedom. 

Your Bicentennial meeting in Washington this week 
ao reminds us of the great contribution Greeks and 
Americans of Greek descent have made to the develop- 
ment of the United States of America. Greeks were among 
our earliest settlers in 1767, just 9 years before the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence. Greek immi- 
grants settled in the southeastern portion of this country 
where one city still bears a distinctly Greek name—New 
Smyrna, Florida. 
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For the past 54 years, AHEPA has taken on the im- 
portant role of interpreting Greece to America and Amer- 
ica to new men and women and children of Greek heritage 
seeking a new start, a new beginning in the United States. 

From the time of New Smyrna to the present, hundreds 
of thousands of Greeks have come to this country. They 
and their descendants, through hard work, great sacrifice, 
have become wonderful citizens and made a tremendous 
contribution to a better way of life in the United States. 
Greek names are honored in virtually all walks of life—in 
government, commerce, in business, in the arts and sci- 
ences, medicine, theater, sports, and many, many others. 

We now mark the beginning of our third century as an 
independent nation, as well as the 200th Anniversary of 
the American Revolution. For two centuries, our Nation 
has grown, changed, and flourished. A diverse people 
drawn from all corners of the Earth have joined together 
to fulfill the promises and the challenges of democracy. 
The Bicentennial offers each of us the opportunity to join 
with our fellow citizens in honoring the past and prepar- 
ing for the future. 

In this period, AHEPA can reflect with pride and sat- 
isfaction on what Greece and Greek Americans have given 
to this country. Your achievements not only perpetuate the 
glory that was Greece, but your patriotism and pride in 
America will also perpetuate the glory that is America, 
a land in which the noblest ideals of democracy live and 
flourish for the hope and for the future of all the peoples 
of the world. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:17 p.m. at the Washington Hilton 
Hotel. 


Federal Trade Commission 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Thomas Sowell To Be a Commissioner. April 6, 1976 


The President today announced his intention to nom- 
inate Thomas Sowell, of Pacific Palisades, Calif., to be 
a Federal Trade Commissioner for the unexpired term of 
7 years from September 29, 1969. He will succeed Lew 
Engman, who resigned effective December 31, 1975. Mr. 
Sowell has been professor of economics at the University 
of California since September 1974. 

Born on June 30, 1930, in Gastonia, N.C., Mr. Sowell 
received his A.B. degree magna cum laude from Harvard 
College in 1958. He received his A.M. in 1959 from 
Columbia University and his Ph. D. in 1968 from the 
University of Chicago. 

In 1961, Mr. Sowell became an economist for the De- 
partment of Labor, prior to becoming an instructor at 
Rutgers University in 1962. He was a lecturer at Howard 
University on economics during 1963—64 and joined the 
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American Telephone and Telegraph Co., as an economic 
analyst in June 1964. From 1965 to 1969, he was-an’as- 
sistant professor at Cornell University, before becoming 
an associate professor at Brandeis University in 1969. He 
served as project director for the Urban Institute from 
August 1972 to July 1974. 

Mr. Sowell resides in Marina del Rey, Calif. 


Lyndon Baines Johnson Memorial 
Grove on the Potomac 


The President’s Remarks at the Dedication of the 
Memorial. April 6, 1976 


Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. Mrs. Johnson, 
Lynda, Luci, Chuck, Mr. Vice President, my friend and 
former colleague in the House of Representatives, George 
Mahon, distinguished guests, and friends all of Lyndon 
Johnson: 

I really welcome this opportunity today to join in the 
ceremonies honoring a good friend and a great American 
patriot. 

It is entirely fitting that in this city of bronze and 
marble monuments, we choose to remember Lyndon 
Johnson with a living memorial of pines here along the 
banks of the Potomac. Lyndon Johnson and his dear wife, 
Lady Bird, were ardent conservationists in the spirit of 
Teddy Roosevelt, whose own memorial stands among a 
grove of trees very nearby. 

Washington, D.C., has not always been kind to the 
needs of the environment. During his Presidency, Lyndon 
B. Johnson worked hard to respond to those needs in a 
more sensitive way. His goal, he once said, was to leave 
to future generations a glimpse of the world as God really 
made it, not as it looked when we got through with it. 
This grove of pines helps to fulfill Lyndon Johnson’s 
dreams for America. 

Standing here and looking out over the vista of our 
Capital, I believe this memorial also helps to capture 
something else, something more—the excitement and the 
inspiration that moved Lyndon Johnson when he first 
came to Washington, D.C., fresh from teaching school, 
to begin work in a Congressman’s office. 

From this vantage point, visitors can absorb the city 
as a whole, including the Capitol and the great monu- 
ments to Washington, Lincoln, and Jefferson, before visit- 
ing the shrines of America’s democracy in this great 
Capital. 

I would especially urge young people to come to this 
spot to ponder the site that has quickened the pulse of 
many young Americans starting out on their careers in 
Government, just as it did for Lyndon Johnson. It is the 
very heart of democracy that fresh, vital ideas continue to 
be infused into the body politic. 


No doubt young people must do their own thing but I 
would say to them, as Lyndon Johnson often said, “Con. 
sider serving your Nation and Government, whether at 
the local, State, or Federal level.” Let this place, this liy. 
ing memorial to a life devoted to public service, be the 
inspiration for such a decision. 

Let me add one word of thanks, thanks from Betty and 
myself, to express the gratitude of the Nation to a great 
and gracious First Lady, Mrs. Johnson. We all know of 
her tireless efforts on behalf of a more beautiful America, 
and in large measure she made this spot come alive with 
nature’s blessings. Her work for beautification all across 
the land, as well as for perennial springtime beauty in the 
Nation’s Capital, has changed the face of America for a 
better place. 

I, along with many others in the House as well as in 
the Senate, had an opportunity to work with Mrs. John- 
son in the formative stages of this memorial grove. To all 
of those who played some part in its conception as well as 
its implementation, this dedication today is a dream be- 
come reality. And it is a very fitting tribute not only to 
the former President, but to his First Lady to whom we 
all owe so very, very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 11:30 a.m. at the Lyndon Baines 
Johnson Memorial Grove on the Potomac, the official national me- 


morial to President Johnson, located in Lady Bird Johnson Park, in 
Arlington, Va. 


Foreign Assistance Appropriations Bill 


The President’s Letter to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives Expressing Concern About Additional 
Funds for the Transition Quarter. April 6, 1976 


Dear Mr. Speaker: 


In my letter of March 29, 1976 to the House and Sen- 
ate Conferees, I stated my strong objections to the Senate 


action adding nearly $800 million in program terms to 


the budget for Foreign Military Sales credits and Secu- 
rity Supporting Assistance for the Transition Quarter for 
Israel, Egypt, Jordan and Syria, since in my view these 
funds are not needed to meet the essential needs of the 
recipients. This position was only taken after the most 
careful review and analysis. 

As you know, this Administration is firmly committed 
to the security of the State of Israel, and also to providing 
constructive economic assistance to Egypt, Jordan and 
Syria. However, the FY 76 and FY 77 budget levels were 
designed to meet these purposes on an austere basis with- 
out any funding in the Transition Quarter. 

It is natural that the recipient governments would like 
to receive financial support at a higher level than pro 
vided in the Administration’s request. I am aware also 
that it has been argued that the United States should fund 
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through security assistance any budget deficit which 
governments might incur as the result in part of acquiring 
military equipment from the United States. However, it 
should be obvious that any such proposals are completely 
infeasible, since the United States is in no position to con- 
trol every aspect of another government’s budget spend- 
ing. Security Assistance is intended to provide military 
and economic funding to ease the pressure on friendly 
governments in meeting their legitimate security needs. 
It never has been nor should be intended to meet every 
budgetary deficit or foreign exchange shortfall which an- 
other government may incur and no such commitment has 
been made. 

Specifically in the case of Israel, my FY 76 and FY 77 
budget requests provide sufficient levels of assistance to 
meet that nation’s needs. Our most careful analysis indi- 
cates that the levels provided in the FY 76 and 77 requests 
for FMS are adequate to enable Israel to maintain its 
security. Our previous estimates of this need have been 
carefully rechecked and reaffirmed. 

At a time when our own country’s budget pressures are 
very great, when our nation faces many other urgent and 
pressing program needs and our own deficits for FY ’76 
and the Transition Quarter are already too large, I can- 
not justify more funds than have been included in my 
budget request. 

Therefore, if I am presented with a final appropriation 
bill that includes additional funds for the Transition 
Quarter, I will be forced to exercise my veto—an alter- 
native which could seriously disrupt our efforts to assist 
our friends and allies in maintaining their security and 
developinent growth efforts. I naturally hope that the 
House will not make necessary such a course of action, but 
will instead reach the only responsible conclusion. 

Sincerely, 
GERALD R. Forp 
[The Honorable, The Speaker, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20515] 


NoTE: The text of the letter was made available by the White House 
Press Office. It was not issued in the form of a White House press 
telease. 


Veto of Child Day Care Bill 


The President’s Message to the House of Representatives 
Returning H.R. 9803 Without His Approval. 
April 6, 1976 


To the House of Representatives: 

I am returning without my approval, H.R. 9803, a 
bill which would perpetuate rigid Federal child day care 
standards for all the States and localities in the Nation, 
with the cost to be paid by the Federal taxpayer. 

I cannot approve legislation which runs directly coun- 
ter to a basic principle of government in which I strongly 


believe—the vesting of responsibility in State and local 
government and the removing of burdensome Federal re- 
strictions. 

I am firmly committed to providing Federal assistance to 
States for social services programs, including child day 
care. But I am opposed to unwarranted Federal inter- 
ference in States’ administration of these programs. 

The States should have the responsibility—and the 
right—to establish and enforce their own quality day care 
standards. My recently proposed Federal Assistance for 
Community Services Act would adopt this principle, and 
with it greater State flexibility in other aspects of the use 
of social services funds available under Title XX of the 
Social Security Act. 

H.R. 9803 is the antithesis of my proposal.:It would 
make permanent highly controversial and costly day care 
staff-to-children ratios. And it would deny the States the 
flexibility to establish and enforce their own staffing stand- 
ards for federally assisted day care. 

This bill would not make day care services more widely 
available. It would only make them more costly to the 
American taxpayer. It would demand the expenditure of 
$125 million over the next six months, and could lead 
to $250 million more each year thereafter. 

H.R. 9803 would also specify that a portion of Federal 
social services funds be available under Title XX of the 
Social Security Act for a narrow, categorical purpose. In 
the deliberations leading to enactment of Title XX, a 
little over a year ago, the States and the voluntary service 
organizations fought hard to win the right to determine 
both the form and the content of services to be provided 
according to their own priorities. This bill would under- 
mine the Title XX commitment to State initiative by 
dictating not only how day care services are to be provided, 
but also how they are to be financed under Title XX. 


It would introduce two additional Federal matching 
rates for some day care costs that are higher than the rates 
for other Title XX-supported services, thereby further 
complicating the States’ administration of social services 
programs. My proposal would, on the other hand, elimin- 
ate State matching requirements altogether 

Moreover, H.R. 9803 would create an unfair situation 
in which some child day care centers would operate under 
a different set of standards than other centers within the 
same State. Those day care centers in which fewer than 
20 percent of those served are eligible under Title XX 
could be exempt from Federal day care standards. This 
provision would have the probable effect in some in- 
stances of reducing the availability of day care services by 
encouraging day care centers to reduce the proportion of 
children in their care who are eligible under Title XX in 
order to meet the “quota” set by H.R. 9803. In those 
centers not choosing to take advantage of this loophole, 
the effect could well be to increase day care costs to fam- 
ilies who use these centers on a fee-paying basis. In ef- 
fect, they would be helping to subsidize the high costs 
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imposed on day care providers serving Title X X-eligible 
children. 

There is considerable debate as to the appropriateness 
or efficacy of the Federal day care standards imposed by 
H.R. 9803. In fact, the bill recognizes many of these 
questions by postponing their enforcement for the third 
time, in this case to July 1 of this year. Fewer than one in 
four of the States have chosen to follow these standards 
closely in the administration of their day care programs. 
The Congress itself has required by law that the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare conduct an 
18-month study ending in 1977, to evaluate their 
appropriateness. 

Rather than pursue the unwise course charted in this 
bill, I urge that the Congress extend, until October 1, 
1976, the moratorium on imposition of Federal day care 
staffing standards that it voted last October. This would 
give the Congress ample time to enact my proposed Fed- 
eral Assistance for Community Services Act, under which 
States would establish and enforce their own day care 
staffing standards and fashion their social services pro- 
grams in ways they believe will best meet the needs of their 
citizens. 

GeRALD R. Forp 
The White House, 
April 6, 1976. 


National Alliance of Businessmen 


The President’s Remarks at a White House Reception 
for Members of the Alliance. April 6, 1976 


Thank you very much, Carl and John Condon and Mr. 
Skutt, members of the National Alliance of Business: 

It is always a pleasure to get together with this or- 
ganization and to welcome you to Washington and, par- 
ticularly, to welcome all of you here to the White House, 
in the East Room. 

From the many meetings that I have had with this 
group and with individuals from the group, I can say 
again, and say it with conviction, that I am particularly 
proud of the fine work that you have done and particu- 
larly at a time when we are all so concerned about finding 
more and more jobs for American men and women. 

The administration—I don’t have to tell you, either— 
is fully aware of the fact that the economy of the Nation 
during the past year has not made your task one bit eas- 
ier—that of placing Vietnam veterans, the handicapped, 
the disadvantaged in jobs in the private sector, where they 
have had the greatest opportunity to enlarge their capa- 
bilities, their opportunities, and their natural talents. 

I think we all recognize that people will always be 
America’s greatest, single resource, and people working in 


rewarding, permanent, meaningful jobs are the country’s 
greatest strength and the assurance of future progress and 
prosperity. 

This organization has formed a very unique partnership 
with American business, American labor, and American 
government to accomplish your goals. And the success of 
your efforts shows that this can happen when combina- 
tions such as these work together. The millions and mil- 
lions of jobs that you have found all over the country for 
men and women in the United States must make you 
deservedly proud, and let me say I applaud you whole- 
heartedly for it. 

I looked at the records before coming over here and 
found that the NAB has found jobs for 4.5 million dis. 
advantaged adults, Vietnam veterans, ex-offenders, and 
disadvantaged youths. I think that is a tremendous rec- 
ord. I just hope and trust that the American people appre- 
ciate it. I can assure you that I am extremely grateful. 

And what also makes it significant is, since the incep- 
tion of the summer youth placement program, which also 
started in 1968, 1,475,000 young people have found work 
through your efforts. ‘This coming summer I am told that 
your goal or your objective is another 200,000 youths for 
your placement program. This is an unbelievable, an 
excellent way to help guarantee that our disadvantaged 
youths won’t grow up to be disadvantaged adults, 

So let me take this opportunity to thank you and the 
many thousands of others associated with your organiza- 
tions who have really made this program work. You have 
made an invaluable contribution for the betterment of all 
America. 

I think it is also encouraging to note—and you prob- 
ably know it as well as myself—we have had a very steady 
improvement in the economy, and that is a relief to each 
and every one of us. But it must be particularly gratify- 
ing to all of you, gratifying to know that more Americans 
are working now than ever before in the history of the 
United States—86,700,000, an all-time record—gratify- 
ing also to you, as well as to myself, that we gained 375,- 
000 more jobs in the month of March alone, and gratify- 
ing to you, as well as to myself, to know that the jobless 
rate dropped again, in the report that came out last Fri- 
day, to 7.5. Now, that is not good enough, but it is a 
substantial improvement over what it was less than 12 
months ago. 

But the principal task for all of us—it continues to be 
the creation of meaningful, rewarding, and permanent 
jobs for more and more Americans. And I am delighted 
to have an opportunity to say to you directly that this 
administration will work with you wholeheartedly to 
achieve that objective. 

Now, the fact that spring is brighter, far brighter this 
year than last year, is in no small way, in my judgment, 
due to the efforts that many of you here and literally 
thousands associated with you have accomplished over 
this period of hard-going for this country. I think it also 
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depends upon your devotion to and dedication to the free 
economy that has been the backbone of America from its 
inception. 

As a result of what you have done, your dedication to 
it, your belief in it, I expect you to pay the price for hav- 
ing done the job so well. I am asking you to keep on doing 
it, And I know, and I think you also know, that next vear 
America will be even stronger because of your determina- 
tion, because of the pride that you have shown in the job 
that you have done, because of the success that has been 
achieved and accomplished. And if we come back here 
next year—and I hope we are all here—{/aughter]|—we 
can say that April of 1976 was good, but April of 1977 
will be even better. 

Thank you very, very much. 


note: The President spoke at 5:11 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. 


Wisconsin Primary Election 


The President’s Remarks in a Telephone Conversation 
With President Ford Committee State Chairman 
Warren P. Knowles in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


April 6, 1976 


Tue Presment. Warren, Betty and I are sitting here. 
We just heard the very, very good news of 56-43, a very 
fine lead not only in numbers, but very encouraging news 
on the delegates. And we wanted to call and thank you 
and thank all of the wonderful workers who helped and 
assisted and express our deepest personal appreciation. 

Mr. KNow gs. Mr. President, we are here with about 
300 of the volunteers in the Marc Plaza awaiting the final 
returns, and while there is a good showing at the present 
time, I have never counted my chickens before they are 
hatched. 

We do want to say to you and to Mrs. Ford that we 
are so appreciative of the fact that you did come to Wis- 
consin and give such a lift to all of us during the final 
stages of the campaign. It was a tremendous boost, and 
both you and Betty did just super jobs. We also want to 
say that your brothers, Jack and Tom, were just wonder- 
ful when they were here with your friends from Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. And Jack’s efforts, too, were very 
much in evidence on the college campuses. 

All in all, it was a real team effort, and, Mr. President, 
we want to pledge to you, regardless of how this comes 
out, we are going to be in Kansas City, and we are going 
to see you through to victory in November. 

Tue Present. Warren, that wonderful applause 
kind of gives me goose bumps because you know Betty 
and the kids and my brothers and others from home 
helped, but it was your leadership and all of those great 
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people all across the State of Wisconsin that put in time 
on phone banks, that did all of the other hard chores 
that put it all together. And I don’t know of any group 
that we have worked with who have done a better job. 
They have all, from the beginning to end, under the kind 
of leadership you have given and the kind of support they 
have given to our family, well, it just gave us the inspira- 
tion to come out there and work like the devil, which we 
did. 

But it was a great privilege and pleasure for us to work 
with all of you. Those meetings we had in La Crosse and 
West Bank (Bend) and Green Bay and Milwaukee, and 
I guess Betty had a great time in Madison, it was just 
a great experience for us, and we are very, very thank- 
ful. And we will see you in Kansas City, and we are going 
to win. 

Mr. Know es. You bet we are, Mr. President. As an 
old football player, you will be interested in a columnist 
who was‘very famous in Wisconsin whose name was 
Roundy Coughlin, and he used to say, “Don’t believe all 
those clippings that you read in the papers. It is the touch- 
downs that count between 2 and 4 on Saturday after- 
noon.” 

Tue Preswent. That is right. 

Mr. Know -es. So, let’s carry that ball over the goal 
line and, as Bart Starr says, “We have a great quarter- 
back and we are not switching the winning team.” 

Tue Presment. Warren, Betty and I can’t be there in 
person, but believe me, we are there in spirit, and the spirit 
of all of you just makes us feel great. Again, thank you all. 
We appreciate it no end because we knew we had some 
problems, but we were right, and we had all the kind of 
teamwork that made the difference. So give them all our 
very best from Betty and from me. 

Mr. Know es. Thank you very much for calling, Mr. 
President, and good luck in New York and throughout 
the remainder of the campaign. 

Tue Present. Okay, Warren. Give my best to every- 
body. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:15 p.m. from the White House. 


Meeting With Businessmen 
From Western Michigan 


The President’s Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With the Businessmen in the Rose Garden. 
April 7, 1976 


Tue Presipent. Good morning, everybody. 

I have seen Bob for the last hour and a half in one 
of our biweekly leadership meetings with the Democrat 
as well as the Republican leadership. And, of course, Bob 
is one of the top leaders in the Senate. We have been argu- 
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ing—not Bob and myself—[laughter]|—but we have been 
discussing a few other things with some of our friends. 

Wednesdays, for the last several months, have been 
days of looking over what happened on the previous day, 
and J can say that this Wednesday made us very encour- 
aged. We got some excellent news from Wisconsin. We 
got all 45 delegates, every one of them. We got approxi- 
mately 55 percent of the vote. Obviously, this gives us a 
big lift. 

We also had an election in New York State. But in New 
York State, it wasn’t a head-to-head confrontation. The 
delegates can, if they wish, be committed. But the State 
organization in New York on the Republican side wanted 
to have an uncommitted delegation. There were some of 
my opponent’s delegates who ran. As I recall, they picked 
up 3 out of 154. The uncommitted delegation, headed by 
the State organization, is an outstanding organization. 
We have excellent relations with them, so I believe we 
will get a fair percentage of those uncommitted delegates 
which, added to our previous numbers, will be very 
significant. 

And, of course, when we go to the next primary, which 
is Pennsylvania, I am entered. My opponent is not en- 
tered, and Pennsylvania has 104 delegates, as I recol- 
lect, so I think we will do quite well in Pennsylvania. 

Then we have a couple of convention States that meet 
this week—Mississippi and South Carolina. We are in 
there pitching; we are hoping to do well, although we 
recognize there are some problems. 

But then we go to Texas, and I am going down there 
Friday and Saturday. Again, I think we have got some 
difficulties, but we are going to make an all-out effort. I 
think we have a good many friends in Texas. We have 
some excellent delegates, and in Texas it is not one against 
another. It is again a case of where the delegates run, 
representing one candidate or another. 

I think yesterday was awfully good news. It gave us a 


lift, and when we get to Kansas City, I think we will do - 


all right—in November, too. 

But now, let’s talk about some of the things that are 
of deep interest to all of you in Michigan. I want to thank 
Bob Griffin for the wonderful help he has given me not 
only politically, but also in helping on some of the most 
controversial and difficult problems we have had on Capi- 
tol Hill. Bob has been a tower of strength not only to 
me, but I think to the country. And I thank him for my- 
self, but also for the country. You do a great job. 

All of us here, and you, of course, in Michigan, are 
deeply concerned about where we are going on the eco- 
nomic front. For the last 2 months, we have had con- 
tinuous good news. We have had good results in the in- 
flation area. The wholesale price index for the last 5 
months has had no movement upward. When you aver- 
age it out, it has been flat. 

The consumer price index is also moving decisively 
in the right direction. When you consider that 19 months 


ago we had over 12 percent rate of inflation, now the 
rate of inflation is 6 percent or less. I think that trend is 
going to continue, and we are certainly gong to keep the 
pressure on it. 

When you look at employment, the figures we got last 
week were extremely encouraging. In the month of March 
alone, nationwide, 375,000 more people were gainfully 
employed. If you look at the add-ons to employment, from 
the depths of the recession last spring to the present time, 
we have added 2,600,000 more people gainfully employed. 
And if you look at the overall figure that was released 
last Friday, we had 86,700,000 gainfully employed, the 
most gainfully employed in the history of the United 
States. 

Now, we still have unemployment that is too high, and 
I know in Michigan we have problems, as we have in 
several other States. But the trend is in the right direction, 
More people will be gainfully employed; unemployment 
is going down, and as we continue to get this consumer 
confidence moving, I think you are going to see these 
figures do even better than some of the experts forecast. 

You people know better than I that the automobile 
industry is doing far better than they anticipated, not as 
well as we would like, but the trend again is in the right 
direction, With consumer confidence coming back very 
strongly, I think we can see nothing but increasingly 
brighter clouds every month. 

Now, I will be glad to answer any questions, if you 
have any questions. 

Q. The weather was good in Grand Rapids this morm- 
ing when they left. [Laughter] 

Tue Preswent. Well, a lot of people from Grand 
Rapids went over to Wisconsin last week and were very 
helpful. And we appreciate it; it had a good reaction. | 
understand Betty went out there and participated, and 
Tom and Dick also were there. Our son Jack went there 
last week and did very well. So between what the family 
does and friends do, I am doing all right. [Laughter] 

I think there is another matter that I would like to 
say a word or two on. Some critics have indicated that the 
United States is not adequately prepared to meet any chal- 
lenges militarily. That is a totally inaccurate statement. 

The United States is unsurpassed in military capability, 
and when you add to that strong military strength that 
we have—Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marines, which I 
repeat is unsurpassed by any nation in this world in which 
we live—if you add to that our tremendous industrial 
capability, which is far stronger than any other nation 
in the world, when you add to that the tremendous pro- 
ductivity of our agriculture—5 percent of our people pro- 
duce far more food and fiber than we can possibly eat or 
wear. We are the breadbasket of the world. No other na- 
tion can compete with us in agricultural productivity. 
When you look at our scientific and technological capa- 
bility, which is again an instance where the United States 
is at the pinnacle, and when you add in one other ingredi- 
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ent—I happen to believe that the United States is 
morally, spiritually, and religiously also at the top. 

So, this package of military capability, industrial might, 
agricultural productivity, scientific and technological ca- 
pability, plus our moral and spiritual and religious 
strength—the United States is number one by any stand- 
ard. We should be proud to be Americans, and we should 
be proud of America. 

Q. The people in Grand Rapids are asking when you 
are coming home. [Laughter] 

Tue Present. We are going to Texas this Friday 
and Saturday, and we will be going to several of the other 
States where there are primaries between then and the 
Michigan primary. But don’t worry, we will be back 
home. 

Q. Dick Vander Veen was running for Congress, and 
he said he was going to go to Washington, and he would 
like to support you. Are you satisfied with the support you 
have been getting? 

Tue Preswent. I think there could be some improve- 
ment. [Laughter] 

Q. Do you feel the Teamsters settlement was inflation- 
ary? I asked Bill that question, and he couldn’t answer it. 
[Laughter] 

THE PreEsIvENT. I can’t imagine Bill having any diffi- 
culty answering it. [Laughter] He and I haven’t checked 
signals this morning, but I think fron. the economic ad- 
visers, including Bill, the settlement was within the pa- 
rameters of what we thought would be a defendable 
agreement. 

I am sure the management people would have liked 
to have had it less, and whether or not the Teamsters are 
totally satisfied will be determined by the votes in their 
respective conferences. But as we look at the package, on 
the basis of the facts we have available, I think it is within 
the parameters of a good settlement. 

Now, we don’t want to interfere with approval by the 
Teamsters. That is a decision for them to make. But from 
the economic point of view, we think it is a settlement 
that does fit into our overall economic plans and forecasts 
for the next 3 years. 


I think you have to also, however, leaving aside the 
details, turn over the coin and see what adverse impact it 
would have had if we had had a prolonged strike. And 
that, of course, would have been a serious impediment to 
any economic recovery, as we are now seeing throughout 
the country. I hope that is what Bill said. 

Q. He did. [Laughter] 

Tue Present. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will the trucking industry automatically receive a 
freight rate increase? 

Tue Present. It is my understanding that some of 
the trucking industry has asked for an 8-percent freight 
rate increase, and after the settlement they have now 
gone to the ICC and asked for a 6-percent freight rate 
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increase. So, it must appear to them that they did reason- 
ably well. 

I can’t tell you what the ICC will do, because that is 
an independent agency, or independent commission. But 
the withdrawal by themselves of a 2 percent lesser figure 
in a freight rate increase does signal something to us. But 
it is up to the ICC to make any judgment on it. 

Q. The ICC has the authority to do that? 

Tue Presment. Oh, yes, they have the authority, as I 
understand it, to deny it if they want to. And I presume, 
therefore, they could do anything up to the 6 percent. 
Isn’t that right, Bill? That is the way I understand it. 

Q. Mr. President, after Jimmy Carter’s win in Wis- 
consin yesterday— 

Tue Presment. I thought Mo Udall won as of 11:30 
last night. [Laughter] 

Q. So did I, but apparently they changed their minds. 
Do you see him as your opponent this fall? 

Tue Present. He certainly has tremendous momen- 
tum going, and if I had anything to do with the Demo- 
cratic Party process, I certainly would look upon him as a 
very strong contender for their nomination. 

On the other hand, I still stick with what I have been 
saying for the last year or year and a half, that I think 
Hubert Humphrey will end up being their nominee. 

Q. Is that in any way a comment on the political sys- 
tem that is working within, apparently, the Democratic 
Party, that you go through primaries and have the pri- 
maries point to one man and then have the simple histor- 
ical and political tide select another? How would the 
American people feel about the overall selection process 
in terms of the candidates they have presented? 

THE PrEesmeENT. That is the way the Democrats might 
do it. [Laughter] We in the Republican Party do it dif- 
ferently. We fight it out, and I guess we will fight it out 
right down to Kansas City. So the American people won’t 
have any problems about any back room, smoke-filled 
room negotiations. It will just be pure mathematics, and 
I think we look very encouraging. 

Q. Mr. President, I am for the private postal system, 
and with some of the continuing U.S. postal system prob- 
lems, I would like to know what you think of the private 
postal system’s role in today’s mail being carried? 

THE PRESENT. The present problems we have with 
the Postal Service are some of the most perplexing that, 
frankly, I face domestically. We had a political patron- 
age system for 170 or 180 years. Politics was rampant in 
the Post Office Department. Career people had little or 
no opportunity to ever achieve top positions in the Post 
Office Department. The delivery of the mails under that 
political patronage system was deteriorating very rapidly. 

Now, we went to the Postal Service. Everybody recog- 
nized that it would take a period of time to get rid of poli- 
tics and run the Post Office Department as a business. The 
transition has taken longer than any of us wanted, but I 
think they are making headway. 
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Now we are faced with at least three bad alternatives 
at the present time, because the transition has not been as 
rapid as we wanted it. The Postal Service wants a sub- 
stantial additional increase from general revenues. They 
are now subsidized to the tune of about a billion dollars 
a year and, as I understand it, the head of the Postal 
Service is talking about another billion dollars, making 
a $2 billion subsidy in a 12-month period. Those of us 
who have to guard with great caution and care the ex- 
penditure of moneys from general revenues are deeply 
concerned about that. 

The other alternative is to cut back service, get rid 
of some of the uneconomic postal stations, services. And, 
of course, we get—not we, because it is an independent 
agency—the Postal Service is getting a good many com- 
plaints about any reduction in service, even though eco- 
nomically they can prove beyond any doubt that it ought 
to be discontinued. So that is an alternative that has some 
peril. 

The other is to increase postal rates. They went up— 
what was it, January 1—from 10 to 13 cents for first 
class. That raises questions. At the moment, the alterna- 
tives all look bad. 

Let me give you one sign, however, that I think is in- 
dicative of an improving management process there. 
When the Post Office Department ended its career, when 
the political patronage was eliminated, the Post Office 
Department had roughly 800,000 employees. At the pres- 
ent time, they have roughly 700,000. So they have made 
substantial progress in trying to lower their personnel 
numbers and, of course, their cost. So it isn’t all bad. It 
just hasn’t moved as rapidly and as effectively as I think 
most of us want. 

Now to get to your question, how about letting private 
industry move into it as a competitor? I am told that if 
private industry went into major metropolitan areas— 
where they would go because that is where the concentra- 
tion of mail users are—it would take the cream off of the 
business. And maybe they would do all right, but then the 
Postal Service would have lost a great deal of its revenue. 
And all of these uneconomic services that the Post Office 
Department renders in rural areas and small towns—the 
cost to the Federal Treasury would be far greater. 

So again, it is a tough problem how to balance what 
is good for service, management, and revenues. It is a 
very perplexing problem. We are working on it. We have 
a serious study going on with the Office of Management 
and Budget, as well as with the Postal Service. 

Q. Mr. President, would you care to comment on the 
future of Henry Kissinger since your campaign manager 
had some comment on that? 

Tue Present. Well, I thought that the results in 
Wisconsin certainly fully justified my faith in Henry 
Kissinger. That was an issue in Wisconsin, because my 
opponent made it an issue. I fully defended our foreign 
policy. We are at peace; we are strong; we are meeting 


every challenge. And the people in Wisconsin believed 
what we said, and they were supportive of our foreign 
policy. 

So as far as I am concerned, my full support for Sec- 
retary Kissinger is fortified by the decision in Wisconsin. 
I think he is one of the greatest Secretaries of State in the 
history of the United States. I challenge anybody to say 
that we haven’t been successful. We have peace, we are 
strong, and we are going to continue from that position 
in trying to help solve some of the problems around the 
world. And all of these allegations to the contrary, I think 
you have to take in the political context of an election 

ear. 
; Q. Do you see any improvement in the American- 
Canadian relations? 

Tue Present. Basically they are good, although we, 
from time to time, have some differences. But basically, 
our relations with Canada are good. 

I was talking to some foreign dignitary the other day. 
They don’t understand how Canada and the United 
States can have a border of the length of our border 
without a soldier from Canada or a soldier from the 
United States being on either side. They don’t under- 
stand that. 

So we start from that premise—that the United States 
and Canada have good relations, have had, and we try 
to work out whatever individual differences we have in 
a responsible way. And sure, We have some now, but they 
are not serious, and I think the two responsible Govern- 
ments will solve them. 

Q. It appears right now that the Nation seems to be 
taking a less liberal and more moderate stance. Has this 
meant that the Democrats are tending now to be moving 
more or less toward a traditional Republican stance? 

Tue Present. It is my impression that they have, 
as Democrats, caught the public sentiment which, in my 
opinion, is a more moderate stance, particularly when it 
comes to the Federal spending. The only problem some 
of my Democratic friends might have is that we have been 
talking about it, we are used to the words, we are used to 
the programs of trying to have fiscal responsibility, and 
they seem a little awkward in using those programs or 
those words. But maybe their learning curve will improve. 
[Laughter] Maybe they will do what we have been trying 
to do and, if they do, the country will be better off. 

Q. It would be helpful if they would vote the way they 
talk. 

Tue Preswent. A friend of mine over here—and I 
won’t identify him—says it might be helpful if they would 
vote the way they are talking. 

One thing, now that you mention the budget—and I 
know all of you are vitally interested—when I sat down 
for about 100 hours in November and December work- 
ing with the people from the Office of Management and 
Budget trying to put the budget for the next fiscal year 
together, we first came to the conclusion that if we didn’t 
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add a new program, not a single new program in the Fed- 
eral Government, and just had the escalation in cost pred- 
icated on the cost of living increases that come in many, 
many programs and, at the same time, more people be- 
come eligible for benefits under many existing programs, 
the added expenditures for the next 12 months would be 
$53 billion—if you don’t change a program. That is an 
11 percent increase in Federal spending without Congress 
doing what it has been doing lately of adding one program 
after another. And this 11 percent increase in Federal 
spending has been more or less the case for the last 10 or 
12 years, and if you extend that over the next 25 years, 
believe me, it scares you. 

So I made a very firm decision to cut that rate of 
growth in Federal spending from 11 percent to 51% per- 
cent. Now that took some belt-tightening. Some of these 
programs had to be squeezed, but we came up with a 
budget expenditure figure for the next 12 months of 
$394.4 billion. In effect, we cut off about $28 billion in 
anticipated spending under the curve of the rate of growth 
that had existed. 

Now, at the same time, we had to make a tough de- 
cision to add more money for the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marines, because Congress, in the last 6 years, has 
cut $32 billion in defense expenditures. Last year, after 
I submitted the largest military budget in the history of 
the United States, Congress cut $7.5 billion out of it. 
This tendency of the Congress in the past to slash our 
defense budget cannot be tolerated. 

So I added $14 billion in more funding for the Depart- 
ment of Defense, comparing this year to next year—$14 
billion. It went from $98 billion up to $112 billion, wasn’t 
it, Paul? And in spending we went from the figure of 
about $92 billion or $93 billion up to $101 billion, just 
because we had been faced with this Defense Depart- 
ment slashing by the Congress for the last 6 years. 

Now the trend—if the Congress goes along with my 
budget for the Defense Department in the coming fiscal 
year and if we continue that line, our military capability 
will continue to be unsurpassed—continue to be 
unsurpassed. 

I added $1,800 million in additional funding for stra- 
tegic forces, $4.8 billion more for our conventional forces, 
$1 billion more for research and development. I added, 
as I indicated, $14 billion for next fiscal year over the 
current fiscal year. 

Now the Congress has to be responsible, and they can’t 
go through this exercise they have been going through 
for the last 6 years. They have just got to stand with us 
and, if they do, we will continue to be unsurpassed mili- 
tarily throughout the world. 

One more and I guess I have to go, don’t I, Terry? 

Q. Mr. President? 

Tue Present. Yes? 

Q. What is the status of the plan to cut down on the 
ever-growing 








Tue Preswent. Redtape and forms and 

Q. ——-bligations that businesses are being subjected 
to by regulatory agencies? 

Tue Presment. Well, you have two problems. The 
regulatory agencies, such as the FCC, ICC, FTC—I 
think there are 11 or 12 of them—lI have had one meet- 
ing with all of the chairmen and one or more members 
from each of them, telling them that they had to do 
something to clean up their individual commissions, get 
rid of some of the obsolete, obsolescent regulations, speed 
up the processes. I am meeting with that group again, I 
think next week, to get a report on how well they have 
done. 

In addition, within each Department of the executive 
branch—and they aren’t independent, they do come 
under the President—we have given instructions to every 
Cabinet officer, every other executive head, that they 
have got to reduce 10 percent of their forms and so forth 
by July 1 of this year. As I understand it, they have now 
achieved about a 5 percent reduction. But we are going 
to get a report from them July 1, and we will judge their 
performance by how well they do. 

One more. 

Q. Since the ladies are in a minority here today, I was 
wondering, if you are elected, if you have any plans to 
appoint a woman to an important post? 

Tue Present. I think we have done very well. We 
have a Cabinet officer, Mrs. Carla Hills, who is Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development. We have the head 
of the NLRB, Betty Murphy. We have a number of other 
top executives in sub-Cabinet posts that are occupied by 
outstanding women. Of course, we appointed for the first 
time to the Court of St. James, Great Britain, an Ambas- 
sador, Anne Armstrong, the first time in the history of 
U.S.-British relations. I have also appointed within the 
last month two additional women as top grade Ambas- 
sadors, non-career. So we are doing very well, I think. I 
hear about that at home occasionally. [Laughter] 

Thank you all very much. It is good to see you. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 10:13 a.m. in the Rose Garden at the 
White House. In his remarks he referred to Senator Robert P. Griffin, 


of Michigan, who had attended the President’s meeting with the 
bipartisan congressional leadership earlier that morning. 


Boy of the Year Award 


The President’s Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony 
in the Rose Garden. April 7, 1976 


I might say, John, and reiterate what I have said to 
these boys, that we are proud of them, and I think they 
should be proud of what they have done. I think all of 
us recognize the tremendous job that the Boys’ Clubs have 
done throughout the country not only this year, but over 
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a long period of time, some 20 years or more, since the 
Boy of the Year program has been initiated. 

The added thing is I am very proud to be Honorary 
Chairman of the Boys’ Club. It is a recognition of my 
interest in the organization and my full support for it. To 
see these fine young men here coming in and having the 
opportunity of getting their awards in the Rose Garden 
is a way, I think, we can build up and expand and further 
increase the influence of Boys’ Clubs throughout the 
country. 

I do want to thank, also, the Reader’s Digest Founda- 
tion, which I understand sponsors or supports the Boy of 
the Year prugram. Without it, we couldn’t have these 
fine young men down here getting these awards today. 

We thank them; we thank all of you who handle the 
programing and, more particularly, we congratulate Rob- 
ert and the other nine regional participants. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 12:15 p.m. in the Rose Garden at the 
White House where he greeted the regional finalists in the 30th 
annual “Boy of the Year” competition, which is sponsored by the 
Boys’ Clubs of America. The President presented Robert Lee Fisher, 
of Pasadena, Calif., with a walnut plaque proclaiming him the boy 
who best typifies juvenile decency in action. John Burns, na- 


tional president of the Boys’ Clubs of America, also attended the 
ceremony. 


World Trade Week, 1976 
Proclamation 4427. April 8, 1976 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 

When our Nation’s founders met two hundred years 
ago in Philadelphia to declare our independence, they 
categorized in unambiguous terms the reasons that com- 
pelled them to embark upon such a momentous and irrev- 
ocable course. “Cutting off our Trade with all Parts of 
the World” was high on the list of grievances. 

The patriots who declared independence in 1776 set 
the United States on the path to leadership in the inter- 
dependent world of 1976. Their action enabled us, over 
a period of two centuries, to construct a firm foundation 
of commercial alliances with nations around the globe. 
Last year our two-way trade with other nations amounted 
to $204 billion, with a record trade surplus of more than 
$11 billion. 

America’s performance in the world marketplace is a 
true measure of the quality of American products, the 
extent of American ingenuity, and the dedication of 
American labor and industry to international commerce. 
Trade has been indispensable to our economic growth, to 


the greater well-being of our citizens, and to peaceful 
progress in our relationships abroad. It remains indis- 
pensable as we look to the new horizons of our third 
century. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, GeraALp R. Forp, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby proclaim the 
week beginning May 16, 1976, as World Trade Week. I 
call upon all Americans to join with business, labor, agri- 
cultural, educational, professional and civic groups, and 
public officials at all levels of Government, in observing 
World Trade Week with appropriate activities and 
ceremonies. 

In Wrrness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this eighth day of April, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred seventy-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundredth. 


GERALD R. Forp 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:39 am, 
April 8, 1976] 


Disaster Assistance for Nebraska 


Announcement of Disaster Declaration and 
Authorization of Federal Assistance Following Ice 
Storms and High Winds. April 8, 1976 


The President today declared a major disaster for the 
State of Nebraska as a result of ice storms and high winds 
beginning about March 30. The storms and winds caused 
extensive damage to electric power utilities, and resulted 
in massive power outages in widespread areas of the State. 
The President’s action will permit the use of Federal 
funds in relief and recovery efforts in designated areas of 
the State. 

Federal assistance from the President’s Disaster Relief 
Fund will consist primarily of funding for the repair of 
power transmission lines and restoration of downed utility 
poles, as well as other such assistance as may be required. 

Federal relief activities in Nebraska will be coordinated 
by the Federal Disaster Assistance Administration, De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Development, under the 
direction of Administrator Thomas P. Dunne. Mr. Dunne 
will designate the specific areas within the State eligible 
for Federal assistance, based upon Federal and State 
damage assessments. 

Mr. Francis X. Tobin, Regional Director of the Fed- 
eral Disaster Assistance Administration, HUD Region 
VII, will be designated as the Federal Coordinating Off- 
cer to work with the State in providing Federal disaster 
assistance under the Disaster Relief Act of 1974, Public 
Law 93-288. 
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Federal Summer Employment 
Program for Youth 


The President’s Remarks Upon Signing His Message to 
Congress and Memorandum to Federal Departments 
and Agencies. April 8, 1976 


Governor Ray, Secretary Usery, Chairman Hampton, 
distinguished Mayors, and county officials: 

We have all been very encouraged by the steady im- 
provement in the economy in the last several months. The 
Secretary of Labor also advises me that the youth employ- 
ment situation has shown some gain in the past few months 
and is optimistic about the future. Nevertheless, with the 
advent of summer vacations, it is very, very clear that more 
young people will be seeking jobs than the private sector 
will be able to provide. 

I am therefore formally transmitting to the Congress 
today, an urgent supplemental request that would pro- 
vide $528 million to support jobs for over 888,000 dis- 
advantaged youths this summer. If the Congress will act 
promptly on my request local CETA sponsors will be able 
to provide meaningful work and training opportunities for 
substantial numbers of young people this summer. 

I am also sending a memorandum today to the heads 
of all Federal Departments and Agencies calling upon 
them to cooperate fully with the efforts of the Civil Service 
Commission to provide summer jobs in Government for 
an additional 54,000 needy youths. 

Finally, on a related matter, let me again urge the Con- 
gress to act on my request of January for $1,700 million 
to continue the existing public service employment pro- 
gram. Many local prime sponsors of CETA are running 
very short of funds and will have to lay off people if Con- 
gress does not act readily. 

Whatever differences of opinion may exist on the job 
creation issue, there is no reason why local officials and 
those already employed by CETA public service jobs 
should be kept in suspense and in fear of layoffs. 

I hope and trust that the Congress will act promptly 
on these important matters, and I am now very pleased to 
sign these two measures. 

I hope it is as easy to get the money as it is to sign the 
message, [ Laughter] 

Thank you all very, very much. 


Nore: The President spoke at 3:40 p.m. in the Rose Garden at the 
White House. 


Summer Youth Employment 
and CETA Programs 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Request for a Supplemental Appropriation for the 
Summer Youth Program and Urging Congressional 
Action on Funding for Public Service Jobs. 

April 8, 1976 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Today I am formally transmitting to the Congress a 
request for a supplemental appropriation of $528 mil- 
lion which will support 888,100 jobs for disadvantaged 
youth this summer. 

The Secretary of Labor has advised me that the unem- 
ployment picture for youth is expected to improve this 
year over last year. However, the problem of youth unem- 
ployment continues to be a difficult one, especially in the 
summer months when students are out of school and seek- 
ing work. The action I am proposing today, combined 
with other related summer youth programs, will mean 
Federal efforts will produce a summer job for 1.5 million 
young people. 

If Congress acts in a timely fashion on this request for 
a supplemental appropriation, the Summer Youth Em- 
ployment Program will get funds where they are needed 
while they can be most useful. The appropriation I am 
requesting will create the same number of jobs at the local 
level as we achieved last summer. 

I have made my request to the Congress in the form of 
an urgent supplemental. Many areas begin their programs 
in May, and sufficient lead time is required to ensure 
proper planning for so large a program. It is important 
that the employment provided to these young people be 
meaningful, and that the program operate with maximum 
efficiency. 

I also want to call attention again to the importance of 
prompt Congressional action on a related matter—my re- 
quest for $1.7 billion in supplemental funding for public 
service jobs under the CETA program. This request, con- 
tained in my 1977 Budget, would provide funds needed 
to prevent layoffs from Federally supported public serv- 
ice jobs programs. A number of local sponsors are already 
facing the prospect of terminating their programs because 
their funds are running out. 

This public service employment program is already em- 
ploying people. Whatever differences I may have with the 
Congress over other aspects of the job creation issue, there 
is no reason why local officials and individual job holders 
should be held in suspense or in fear of being laid off. 

Action is essential on both the summer youth and the 
temporary employment assistance supplemental requests. 
I hope the Congress will act quickly to pass both measures. 

GERALD R. Forp 
The White House, 
April 8, 1976. 
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Federal Summer Employment 
Program for Youth 


The President’s Memorandum for Heads of 
Departments and Agencies. April 8, 1976 


When schools close for the summer months, many 
young Americans will be seeking temporary summer em- 
ployment. This year, as in the past, Federal agencies can 
help these young men and women put their vacations to 
practical use. 

I am once again requesting that Federal managers give 
their full support to the Federal Summer Employment 
Program for Youth. Past experience clearly indicates that 
young people are not only effective in the performance of 
duties as replacements for vacationing employees, but are 
also useful in a variety of other activities necessary in ac- 
complishing the Government’s missions. Also important 
is the fact that summer employment gives us a chance to 
expand relationships with educational institutions and, at 
the same time, assist students who need the income to help 
out with school expenses. 

I urge all agencies to conduct balanced programs 

through the selection of young people who have success- 
fully competed in the summer employment examination, 
those who have qualified under merit staffing and the 
Federal Summer Intern Program. In addition, to assure 
that needy young people have the opportunity to become 
involved, I am again setting a general goal of one needy 
youth for every 40 regular employees. 
_ Chairman Hampton of the Civil Service Commission 
will continue to provide guidance on all aspects of the 
Government’s summer programs and will report to me on 
accomplishments. In the past, the success of this pro- 
gram has been the result of support by Federal managers. 
I urge your continued personal involvement. 


GERALD R. Forp 


Summer Youth Employment 
and CETA Programs 


The President’s Letter to the President of the Senate 
Urging Congressional Action on Supplemental 
Appropriations Requests for the Programs. 

April 8, 1976 


Sir: 

I ask the Congress to give immediate consideration to 
proposed supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
1976 in the amount of $528,420,000 for the Department 
of Labor’s summer youth employment program. 


The details of this proposal are set forth in the enclosed 
letter from the Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget. I concur with his comments and observations, 

I also remind the Congress that the $1.7 billion | 
requested in 1976 supplemental appropriations for tem. 
porary employment assistance is urgently needed to pre. 
vent substantial layoffs from federally subsidized public 
service jobs by the end of this fiscal year. 

Respectfully, 
GERALD R. Forp 
[The President of the Senate] 


Pan American Day and 
Pan American Week, 1976 


Proclamation 4428. April 9, 1976 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 

Eighty-six years ago the International Union of the 
American Republics, the predecessor of today’s Orga- 
nization of American States, was founded. During the 
long history of this distinguished international body—the 
oldest of the world’s regional organizations—it has made 
important contributions to the preservation of peace and 
the promotion of social and economic welfare in our 
hemisphere. The purposes of the OAS remain the same, 
but conditions in the world are changing and new adapta- 
tions are required. Last year the nations of the hemisphere 
agreed on an updating and strengthening of the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance. The United 
States strongly supports the common effort presently un- 
derway to modernize and revitalize the Organization of 
American States, the key organ of the Inter-American 
System. We hope this important effort will be crowned by 
success and that it will continue to serve as an example of 
international cooperation. 

Now, THererore, I, Geratp R. Forp, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby proclaim 
Wednesday, April 14, 1976, as Pan American Day, and 
the week beginning April 11 and ending April 17 as Pan 
American Week, and I call upon the Governors of the 
fifty States, the Governor of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and anvronriate officials of all other areas under the 
flag of the United States to issue similar proclamations. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this ninth day of April, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred seventy-six, and of the Indenendence of the 
United States of America the two hundredth. 


GERALD R. Forp 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 2:54 p.m, 
April 9, 1976] 
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The Cyprus Conflict 


The President’s Message to the Congress Reporting on 
Progress Made Toward the Conclusion of a Negotiated 
Settlement of the Conflict. April 9, 1976 


To the Congress of the United States: 


Pursuant to Public Law 94—104, I am submitting a 
further report on the progress of Cyprus negotiations and 
the efforts this Administration is making to help find a 
lasting solution to the problems of the island. In two pre- 
vious reports, I detailed the Administration’s major effort 
to encourage the resumption of negotiations between the 
Greek Cypriot and Turkish Cypriot communities. My 
most recent report, submitted in February, indicated that 
the two sides had agreed to resume the intercommunal 
negotiating process later that month. That round of talks 
did, in fact, take place. 

The Greek Cypriot negotiator and his Turkish Cypriot 
counterpart met in Vienna February 17—21, 1976, under 
the aegis of UN Secretary General Waldheim. The meet- 
ings concluded with agreement by the two sides to ex- 
change proposals on the key substantive Cyprus issues— 
including control of territory—within six weeks. More- 
over, the parties agreed to meet again in Vienna following 
the exchange of written proposals for the purpose, accord- 
ing to a joint announcement made on February 21, of 
establishing a common basis before the proposals are sub- 
mitted to mixed committees which will function in Cyprus 
during recesses in the Vienna-level talks. 

The commitment of both sides to introduce negotiating 
proposals on the key territorial and constitutional issues 
must be viewed as a significant advance. Until the recent 
Vienna meeting, the two sides had never been able to 
agree on a procedural formula which would allow the 
exchange of their respective positions on these key issues of 
the Cyprus problem. That obstacle has now been 
overcome. 


At the recent Vienna talks, the Greek Cypriot and 
Turkish Cypriot negotiators also agreed to resume talks 
in Nicosia on humanitarian considerations. To date, six 
meetings have been held which have dealt with the prob- 
lem of missing persons, among other issues, and the sit- 
uation of the Greek Cypriots living in the Turkish sector. 
There is evidence that these talks are producing concrete 
results. For example, according to a United Nations com- 
munique issued at the conclusion of the March 27 Nicosia 
meeting, nine schools will be reopened in the Turkish sec- 
tor on the island to provide for the educational needs of 
the Greek Cypriot population that has chosen to remain 
in that area. 

The United States continues to remain alert to any 
opportunity to assist the negotiating process more directly. 
During the recent visit to Washington of Turkish Foreign 
Minister Caglayangil, I emphasized the need for both 


sides to negotiate in good faith so that progress on the 
Cyprus problem can be realized as expeditiously as pos- 
sible. Secretary of State Kissinger also addressed the 
Cyprus question in his discussions with the Foreign Minis- 
ter. It was clear from our conversations that Foreign Min- 
ister Caglayangil believes these negotiations should be sus- 
tained so that the entire spectrum of issues can be 
considered. 

In sum, we are encouraged that the negotiating process 
has been resumed and that a procedure has been developed 
whereby the critical issues can finally be subjected to se- 
rious negotiations. An important threshold has been 
crossed. Equally encouraging is the impetus that has been 
created to work out the humanitarian problems. Now we 
must all work to maintain and increase momentum. We 
are ourselves again reviewing the situation to see what more 
can be done to complement the efforts of UN Secretary 
General Waldheim and the parties, now that the stage has 
been reached where proposals are being exchanged. We 
will give serious consideration to any initiative or action— 
consonant with the wishes of those involved—which would 
provide greater impetus to the process that is now under- 
way. In the weeks ahead, we will be in touch with the 
parties to explore such possibilities. 

For the moment, we urge that the two sides engage in 
realistic and statesmanlike discussions on the major issues 
such as territory. For our part, we shall continue to devote 
our energies and resources to finding a just solution to the 
problems of Cyprus. 

GERALD R. Forp 
The White House, 
April 9, 1976. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of general interest which were an- 
nounced to the press during the period covered by this is- 
sue but which are not carried elsewhere in the issue. Ap- 
pointments requiring Senate approval are not included 
since they appear in the list of nominations submitted to 
the Senate, below. 


Apmil 3 

During his trip to Wisconsin, the President visited Sen- 
land Dairy Farm, owned by Mr. and Mrs. Peter Senn. 
After touring the farm, which is located in Campbellsport, 
Wis., the President joined the Senn family for break- 
fast. 

Following his return from Wisconsin, the President and 
Mrs. Ford attended the annual Gridiron Dinner at the 
Statler Hilton Hotel. 
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April & 

His Majesty King Carl XVI Gustaf of Sweden met 
with the President at the White House. 

The President greeted members of the International 
Joint Commission—United States and Canada. 

The White House announced that Joseph S. Jenckes V 
will serve as Special Assistant to the President for Legisla- 
tive Affairs. 


April 6 

The President greeted at the White House Representa- 
tive Bill Archer of Texas and a group of high school stu- 
dent interns from Texas. 

The President met with Secretary of Labor W. J. Usery, 
Jr., to discuss Mr. Usery’s responsibilities as the new Sec- 
retary of Labor. 

The President announced his approval of Secretary of 
State Kissinger’s recommendation of Robert Kamm, of 
Stillwater, Okla., to be a United States member of the 
Executive Board of the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council. 

The President has accepted the following resignations: 


Ratpu F. ScacerA as a United States District Judge for the Western 
District of Pennsylvania, effective May 1, 1976; and 

STEPHEN A. Nye as a Federal Trade Commissioner, effective May 1, 
1976. 


April 7 
The bipartisan congressional leadership met with the 
President at the White House. 


The President met with a group of Cabinet officials in. 
volved in drug abuse programs to review the activities of 
those programs. 

The President met with the National Security Council, 


April 8 

The President met with the Chairmen of 10 reguiatory 
Commissions to discuss regulatory reform. A White House 
press release containing the transcript of the meeting was 
not available for inclusion in this issue. It will be printed 
next week. 

The President met at the White House with Iowa 
Governor Robert D. Ray, a member of the Republican 
platform committee, to discuss platform issues. 

The President greeted the Governor General of Canada 
and Mrs. Jules Leger. 

The President and Mrs. Ford will give a luncheon at 
the White House in honor of Queen Margrethe IT of Den- 
mark and His Highness Prince Henrik, on May 11, 1976. 


CoRRECTION: 


On March 29, 1976, the President awarded the De- 
partment of Defense Medal for Distinguished Public Serv- 
ice to the following former NATO ambassadors: David 
K. E. Bruce of the United States; André M. de Staercke 
of Belgium; and Francois Pierre Tricornot de Rosa of 
France. This award was incorrectly cited as the Defense 
Distinguished Service Medal on page 506 of the issue of 
April 5, 1976. 








ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved April 5, 1976 


EE eet ee ee Public Law 94-258 
Naval Petroleum Reserves Production Act 
of 1976. 

| Rene ae he Public Law 94-259 


An act to extend the authorization of ap- 
propriations for carrying out title V of the 
Rural Development Act of 1972, and for 
other purposes. 


Approved April 8, 1976 


Te CER onto nce ennete Public Law 94-260 


An act to amend chapter [X of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act to provide by voluntary reor- 
ganization procedures for the adjustment 
of the debts of municipalities. 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include pro- 
motions of members of the Uniformed Serv- 
ices, nominations to the Service Academies, 
or nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted April 6, 1976 


Tuomas SoOwELL, of California, to be a Fed- 
eral Trade Commissioner for the unexpired 
term of 7 years from September 26, 1969, 
vice Lewis A. Engman, resigned. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 

The following releases of the Office of the 
White House Press Secretary, distributed 


during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE PRESS 
RELEASES—Continued 


Released April 5, 1976 


Biographical data: on Joseph S. Jenckes V, 
Special Assistant to the President for Leg- 
islative Affairs 


Released April 8, 1976 


Fact sheet: on the Naval Petroleum Reserves 
Production Act of 1976 

Fact sheet: on summer youth employment 
programs 

News conference: on the President’s meeting 
with the Chairmen of 10 regulatory Com- 
missions to discuss regulatory reform—by 
Paul W. MacAvoy, member of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, Edward C. Schmults, 
Deputy Counsel to the President, and 
Richard E. Wiley, Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission 








Editor’s Note 


Note Concerning the Closing Time of This Issue 


The President left Washington Friday morning, April 9, 
for a trip to Texas. Releases issued on the trip will be 
printed next week. 
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